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It  took  some  digging. 


Journalists  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
exposed  a  major  public  health  issue: 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Michigan  children 
have  been  poisoned  by  lead- 
contaminated  soil  around  their  homes, 
schools,  playgrounds  and  parks. 

Lead  poisoning  causes  irreversible  damage 
to  young  brains  and  bodies.  It  is  especially 
pervasive  in  Detroit,  where  for  decades  factories  — 
spewed  toxic  waste  into  the  air,  ground  and 
water.  But  little  action  was  being  taken  by  local, 
state  and  federal  government.  Until  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  stepped  in. 

In  a  sweeping,  seven-month  investigation. 

Free  Press  journalists  interviewed  hundreds  of 
people,  ordered  analysis  of  numerous  soil 
samples,  reviewed  more  than  10,000  pages  of 
documents  and  filed  more  than  a  dozen 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  requests.  They  were 
routinely  ignored,  stonewalled  and  deceived. 

But  never  deterred. 

Their  report,  "Damaged  Lives:  Lead's  Toxic 
Toll,"  extensively  detailed  the  causes  and  effects 
of  lead  poisoning,  and  prompted  swift 
government  action  from  the  EPA  all  the  way 
down  to  the  Detroit  City  Council.  It's  another 
fine  example  of  the  crucial  watchdog  role  Knight 
Bidder  newspapers  play  in  their  Communities. 
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ARE  YON  me.  CNN? 


As  A  FORMER  USA  TODAY  “LiFE” 
section  reporter  (and  Harv'ard 
Crimson  grad,  Class  of ’89),  I  just 
wanted  to  tell  you  what  a  great  job  you 
did  on  the  story  about  Hannab  Allam 
reporting  in  Iraq. 

This  piece  about  solid  war-torn  jour¬ 
nalism  truly  inspired  me.  I  think  it  should 
be  required  reading  for  anyone  thinking 
about  a  career  in  journalism,  especially  if 
they’re  interested  in  reporting  overseas! 

In  fact.  I’m  thinking  of  forwarding  it 
along  to  the  Career  Services  media  advi¬ 
sor  at  Harv  ard  for  her  to  read. 

This  girl  sounds  like  the  next  Chris- 
tianne  Amanpour  —  wonder  if  anyone 
from  CNN  might  be  listening? 

LEA  SASLAV 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

TEACH  YOUR  CHILDREN  WELL 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the 

article  you  wrote  about  NIE  (Janu¬ 
ary,  p.  4'2).  Everybody  is  a  critic, 
but  I  think  it  was  a  very  fair  article,  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  read  by  many  in¬ 
volved  with  NIE,  or  thinking  about  NIE. 

It  certainly  gives  food  for  thought. 

PAUL  CROWNER 
MANAGER,  NEWSPAPERS  IN  EDUCATION 
The  Chronicle 
Centralia,  Wash. 

ASKINO  THE  RIOHT  QUESTIONS 

CONCERNtNG  YOUR  COLUMN  ON 
former  embed  Dennis  Anderson 
(Pressing  Issues,  January,  p.  20): 
Are  the  reporters  only  reporting  what  the 
publishers  want  to  hear?  Are  they  con¬ 
cerned  that  they  might  become  “friendly 
fire”  casualties?  Where  is  the  pressure 
from  the  media  to  report  on  the  current 
situation  in  Fallujah?  Why  is  it  some 
embed  reports  from  combat  units  suggest 
that  casualties  are  a  lot  higher  than 
reported  by  the  military?  Why  is  it  that 
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Afghanistan  quickly  disappeared  from 
the  news,  although  18,000  of  our  troops 
are  still  there?  Honest  reporting  is  the 
proper  role  of  the  media.  Reporting  the 
facts  and  letting  the  citizens  decide.  But 
not  anymore. 

BOB  REYNOLDS 

Orange  Park,  Fla. 

TULL  DISCLOSORE  ISA  MUST 

Although  I  find  abhorrent  the 
fact  thatArmstrong  Williams 
received  $240,000  to  covertly 
promote  No  Child  Left  Behind  for  the 
Bush  administration  {E&P  Online,  Jan. 
7),  it  seems  just  another  episode  of  the 
press  lacking  transparency.  How  many 
journalists  receive  money  from  corpora¬ 
tions,  interest  groups,  and  think  tanks  for 
speaking  engagements,  and  then  report 
on  those  groups’  agendas  without  men¬ 
tioning  their  connection? 

JEANNE  FISCHER 
Rocklin,  Calif. 

GAMERS  ARE  PEOPLE  TOO! 

ICE  ARTICLE  ON  THE  VIDEO  GAME 


N  industry  {E^P  Online,  Jan.  10). 

I  used  to  work  in  the  newspaper 
business  for  18  years  before  moving  to 
the  videogame  press  five  years  ago.  It  is 
definitely  an  uphill  battle  getting  “games” 
accepted  by  the  mainstream  press.  De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  median  age  for 
gamers  is  29,  when  most  people  think  of 
games,  they  see  kids  sitting  in  front  of  a 
TV  or  computer  monitor. 


THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters  @ 
editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  (646) 
654-5370,  or  write  to  “Lefters,”  Editor 
&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


When  I  came  into  this  business,  the 
idea  of  videogame  journalist  was  still  very 
much  in  its  infancy.  To  a  certain  degree,  it 
still  is.  But  I’m  finding  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  possess  the  same  integrity  that 
you’d  find  in  the  mainstream  press.  For 
the  most  part,  everyone  knows  what  an 
embargo  is,  what  “off  the  record”  means, 
and  how  to  use  an  AP  stylebook.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  perception  is  we  are  still  a 
bunch  of  pimply  faced  15-year-old  geeks 
whose  idea  of  dating  is  talking  to  digital 
girls.  I  think  more  columns  in  the  main¬ 
stream  press  and  more  articles  by  gamers 
are  the  key  to  gaining  more  acceptance. 

JOHN  "WARRIOR"  KEEFER 
EDITORIAL  MANAGER.  GameSpy 
Irvine,  Calif. 


Corrections 

In  ESlP’s  January  issue,  a  feature  on 
Knight  Bidder  Baghdad  Bureau  Chief 
Hannah  Allam  included  a  photo  of  Allam 
at  a  women’s  rights  demonstration.  The 
caption  incorrectly  stated  she  had  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  event.  She  was  covering  it. 

In  the  January  issue,  a  photo  caption  on 
Page  44  wrongly  identified  Robie  Scott 
q/The  Post  &  Courier  in  Charleston, 

S.C.  Pictured  isAtnanda  Ingham  of  St. 
George’s  Preparatory  School  in  Bermuda. 

Kevin  Mowbray  is  the  new  publisher  of 
The  Times  of  Munster,  Ind.,  not  The 
Times  of  Frankfort,  Ind.,  as  reported 
in  NewsPeople  in  the  January  issue. 


- 50  YEARS  AGO - 

NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


FEBRUARY  7,  1955: 
E&P  noted  this  week  that  one 
quarter  of  America’s  daily 
newspapers  had  dropped  their 
Saturday  editions  and  were  only 
publishing  five  days  a  week. 


Circulation  of  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  exceeded  55 
million  the  previous  year. 

FEBRUARY  19, 1955: 


ing  manager  William  G.  Power 
termed  apostles  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John  “the  four  original 
reporters”  during  his  talk  at  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
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No  more  'LosemUe'? 


The  California  reporter  was 
trying  to  make  a  comeback.  So 
why  did  he  take  his  own  life? 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

As  WITH  NEARLY  EVERY  SUICIDE, 

there  is  far  more  to  the  death  of 
Gar}'  Webb  than  meets  the  eye. 
Although  his  downward  spiral  following 
his  departure  from  the  San  Jose  (Calif) 
Mercury  Nexcs  provides  a  pat  story  line,  the 
devil  is  really  in  the  details  —  and  extends 
to  a  wide  range  of  family  and  health  issues, 
as  well  as  a  stolen  motorcycle. 

In  fact,  after  spending  several  years  away 
from  full-time  journalism,  Webb  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  stage  a  comeback  in  late  2004. 
But  then  a  series  of  personal  setbacks 
pushed  his  longtime  depression  over  the 
edge,  resulting  in  his  suicide  in  December, 
fnends  and  relatives  say. 

Webb,  49,  had  not  been  on  staff  at  a  daily 
newspaper  since  he  agreed  to  leave  the 
Mercury  News  in  late  1997  after  his  1996 
“Dark  Alliance”  series,  which  detailed  a  CIA 
link  to  crack-dealing  gangs  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  series  sparked  harsh  criticism  from 
several  major  newspapers,  some  of  which 
questioned  whether  Webb  had  the  facts  to 
support  his  stories.  Mercury  News  editors 
reassigned  him  from  his  state  capital  beat 
to  a  suburban  night  cops  post,  which  he 
eventually  quit  —  and  the  paper  all  but 
disavowed  the  series  in  an  editor’s  note. 

After  years  of  non-daily  newspaper  work, 
which  included  a  “Dark  Alliance”  book. 


VOWING  TO  IMPROVE  THEIR  HOME- 
town’s  tarnished  image  as  a  fading 
rust-belt  cit}’  knovvTi  for  its  snow¬ 
storms,  Super  Bowl-losing  football,  and  a 
deca}Tng  downtown,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News 
editors  have  launched  a  tough-love  proj¬ 
ect  that  promises  to  go  after  most  of  the 
city’s  problems  and  offer  some  solutions 
this  year.  When  the  project  —  titled  “Why 
_  Not  Buffalo?’ 


was 

~  launched  Jan.  2,  Editor 

^  Margaret  Sullivan,  a 

- — _  Buffalo  native  and  24- 

. .  year  veteran  of  the  pa- 

-  pgj.^  asked:  “Can  mere 

>  journalism  really  turn 
around  a  city’s  destiny? 

~  Maybe  not.  But  we  plan 

- — ^  to  give  it  our  best  shot.” 

Initially,  the  News  is  assigning  two  re¬ 
porters  to  the  project  nearly  full  time,  with 
plans  to  run  a  large  spread  of  stories  and 
photos  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month 
throughout  2005.  Related  articles  will  be 
mixed  into  different  sections  of  the  paper  — 
from  sports  to  business  —  during  the  week 
as  needed.  “We  are  not  an  economic  devel¬ 
opment  agency,”  Sullivan  tells  E^P.  “We 
are  a  newspaper,  but  we  can  cast  a  broad 
view  of  the  whole  issue.”  As  with  any  good 
promotional  effort,  there  is  also  a  logo:  a 
winged  buffalo,  perched  and  ready  to  fly.  11 


Webb  on  his  favorite  motorcycle,  stolen  on  the 
day  he  died.  A  suicide  note  cited  that  loss  as 
the  “final  straw."  Center,  on  a  hiking  trip  with 
his  children  in  2000.  At  bottom,  in  his  early 
days  at  the  Kentucky  Post  newsroom  in  1982. 


several  freelance  pieces,  and  a  six-year  stint 
as  a  legislative  consultant  to  the  California 
Assembly,  Webb  gained  a  staff  job  at  the 
alternative  Sacramento  News  £5f  Review  last 
August.  “He  told  us  that  he  wanted  to  get 
back  to  journalism  and  he  wanted  to  stay  in 
Sacramento  because  of  his  kids,”  said  the 
paper’s  editor,  Tom  Walsh.  “He  obviously 
had  a  world  of  knowledge,  and  we  were 
lucky  to  have  him.”  Walsh  admits  being 
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concerned  that  Webb  might  not  “fit  in”  at 
a  smaller  weekly  after  a  19-year  career  at 
the  Mercury  News  and,  prior  to  that,  The 
Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland. 

Still,  Walsh  had  no  concerns  about 
Webb’s  abilities,  describing  the  “Dark  Al¬ 
liance”  project  as  “thoughtful  and  interest¬ 
ing”  and  later  determining  Webb  to  be  “a 
meticulous  reporter  who  had  his  facts 
backed  up.”  During  his  time  at  the  News  £5? 
Review,  Webb  penned  five  articles,  includ¬ 
ing  two  lengthy  cover  stories  on  traffic  light 
cameras  and  the  U.S.  Army’s  use  of  com¬ 
puterized  combat  games  to  entice  young¬ 
sters.  “He  did  a  lot  of  reporting  and  went 
over  and  above,”  Walsh  recalled.  “He 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  journalism.” 

Beneath  the  surface,  however, 

Webb’s  long-brewing  depression  was 
gaining  strength,  say  relatives.  His  ex- 
wife  Susan  Bell,  who  divorced  him  in 
2000  after  21  years  but  remained 
friendly,  says  the  trouble  began  about  a 
year  ago  after  Webb  lost  his  legislative 
consulting  job.  He  called  her  late  on 
Feb.  10,  2004,  the  25th  anniversary  of 
their  wedding.  “He  was  very  distraught 
and  actually  cried.  He  was  scared  and  dis¬ 
couraged,”  Bell  told  E^P,  adding  that  a 
friend  later  told  her  Webb  was  talking 
about  suicide  even  then.  “He  stopped  tak¬ 
ing  antidepressants  and  he  could  not  get  a 
job,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.” 

Bell  claims  she  stopped  receiving  child 
support  shortly  after  that,  and  eventually 
took  legal  action  to  garnishee  Webb’s 
wages  in  October  after  he’d  been  working 
for  several  months.  “1  don’t  think  that 
helped  [his  depression]  any,”  she  said. 
Webb’s  brother,  Kurt,  who  lives  in  San 
Jose,  said  the  Sacramento  job  had  given  his 
brother  new  hope,  but  it  later  faded  when 
money  troubles  set  in  last  fall. 

Gary  Webb  bad  shown  some  signs  of 
positive  behavior,  such  as  helping  research 
information  on  melanoma  for  his  brother’s 
10-year-old  son  and  bringing  his  family  to 
his  brother’s  home  for  Thanksgiving.  But 
at  the  same  time,  he  slowly  appeared  to  be 
giving  up,  relatives  say.  In  addition  to  child 
support  depleting  his  paycheck,  mounting 
debt  forced  Webb  to  sell  bis  suburban 
Sacramento  borne  in  December  and 
arrange  to  move  in  with  his  mother.  “He 
asked  me  if  he  could  move  in  with  me 
three  days  before  he  died,”  Bell  says.  “I  told 
him  no,  and  I  have  to  live  with  that.” 

Webb  also  named  Bell  as  his  beneficiaiy 
earlier  in  the  year  and  in  October  pre¬ 
arranged  cremation  services  for  bimself 

As  December  arrived,  he  began  to  exhib¬ 


it  several  other  telltale  signs  of  impending 
suicide.  Webb  gave  one  of  his  sons  an 
expensive  watch  as  a  birthday  gift  one 
week  before  his  death,  even  though  the 
boy’s  birthday  was  two  weeks  away.  He 
also  donated  two  of  his  favorite  dirt  bikes 


Above,  In  1990  with  his 
mother,  Anita;  ex-wife  Sue; 
brother,  Kurt;  and  children 
Ian  and  Eric.  At  left,  despite 
their  divorce  a  year  earlier, 
Webb  and  Sue  on  a  trip 
to  Mexico  in  2001. 


to  local  motorcycle  enthusiasts  around 
the  same  time.  His  brother  says  he  now 
believes  Webb  “gave  up  and  set  forth  a 
planned  course  for  his  suicide.” 

Walsh  of  the  News  &  Review  said 
Webb’s  professional  behavior  changed 
shortly  after  his  last  cover  story  ran  on 
Nov.  25, 2004.  After  calling  in  sick  for  four 
days,  Webb  asked  Walsh  if  he  could  take  a 
weeklong  unpaid  leave  of  absence,  ostensi¬ 
bly  to  finish  selling  his  house  and  moving 
in  with  his  mother.  “He  had  no  outward 
signs  of  depression,  he  just  said  he  had  a 
lot  to  do,”  Walsh  says,  adding  that  Webb 


even  mentioned  some  future  story  ideas. 

By  the  week  of  Dec.  6,  Webb’s  depres¬ 
sion  had  worsened  as  his  home  had  been 
sold  and  he  was  trying  to  decide  where 
to  live.  (He  had  to  be  out  of  the  house  by 
Dec.  10.)  On  Dec.  9,  he  had  dinner  with  his 
mother  and  began  moving  in 
with  her.  But,  the  same  day, 
someone  stole  his  favorite 
motorcycle.  “That  put  him  over 
the  edge,”  Bell  contends.  “He 
•  >  went  back  to  his  mother’s  and 
said  he  didn’t  feel  like  he  had 
anything  to  live  for.” 

Webb  left  four  suicide  let- 
^  ters,  including  one  to  his  moth- 
^  er  in  which  he  mentioned  the 
stolen  motorcycle  as  a  “final 
ith  his  straw,”  Bell  says.  His  body  was 
wife  Sue;  found,  with  two  gunshot 
children  wounds  to  the  head,  in  his 

ft,  despite  j^Quse  the  next  day,  Dec.  10, 

ir  earlier,  i 

atrip  by  movers.  Bell  said  one  of  her 

son’s  told  her  that  Webb  had 
been  keeping  a  gun  by  his 
nightstand  for  more  than  a  year. 

While  Bell  and  Kurt  Webb  realized  that 
Gary  Webb’s  death  stemmed,  in  part,  from 
his  own  depression  problems,  both  strong¬ 
ly  believe  that  he  could  not  get  over  the 
“Dark  Alliance”  backlash.  “If  the>'  had 
stood  behind  him,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  he’d  still  be  alive,”  Bell  said. 

Jeny  Ceppos,  who  served  as  Mercury 
News  editor  when  “Dark  Alliance”  ran  and 
is  currently  vice  president/news  for  parent 
company  Knight  Bidder,  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  series  or  Webb’s  death,  saying, 
“I  was  saddened  to  read  about  it.”  1! 


Cartoonist  Will  Eisner’s  newspaper  legacji 

BY  DAVE  ASTOR  _ _  ^ 

WILL  Eisner  was  a  legend  in  I  ^ 

the  world  of  comic  books  and  I  ‘  ^ 

graphic  novels.  But  long  i  ^  ..  1 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

WILL  Eisner  was  a  legend  in 
the  world  of  comic  books  and 
graphic  novels.  But  long 
before  his  impact  was  felt  in  those  gen¬ 
res,  his  genius  was  familiar  to  newspaper 
readers.  Eisner,  who  died  Jan.  3  at  age 
87,  created  the  character  of  “The  Spirit,” 
who  starred  in  a  16-page  comic  insert 
distributed  from  1940  to  1952. 

Eisner’s  mysterious  crimefighter  ap¬ 
peared  in  20  papers  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  5  million.  “The  Spirit’  was  great 
because  of  the  inspiration  it  offered  a  cou¬ 
ple  generations  of  cartoonists  about  the 
maturity  comics  could  achieve  in  story¬ 
telling  and  subject  matter,”  cartoonist/ 


Eisner’s  “The  Spirit” 
broke  new  ground  in 
newspaper  comics. 


comics  historian  RC.  Harvey  told  E^P. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  obit¬ 
uary,  Eisner  “addressed  subjects  consid¬ 
ered  unthinkable  in  comic  books  and 
rarely  seen  at  the  time  in  newspaper 
comics:  spousal  abuse,  tax  audits,  urban 
blight  and  graft.” 
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Holiday  on  ice, 
on  hockey  beat 


With  the  NHL  still  chillin’,  sports  scribes  head  to 
the  copy  desk  or  practice  their  Bob  Vila  impressions 


college  football  prize  that 
passes  between  Michigan 
and  Michigan  State  each 
year.  “I  had  to  write  about 
what  is  the  ugliest  trophy  in 
sports,”  Cotsonika  says. 

But  not  everyone  went  on 
to  other  sports  assignments. 
Victor  Chi,  who  has  covered 
the  San  Jose  Sharks  for  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  the 
last  seven  seasons,  found 
himself  on  copy  desk  duty. 
“It  beats  scrubbing  toilets,” 
he  jokes. 

Then  there  are  those  who 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

As  THE  National  Hockey  League 
lockout  concludes  its  fourth 
month,  newspaper  hockey  writers 
are  getting  antsy  from  being  iced.  In  most 
cases,  for  these  staffers  no  games  means 
pulling  duty  elsewhere  on  the  sports 
pages,  often  in  some  less-than-exciting 
fields.“I  like  v  ariety',  but  it’s  been  enough 
variety',”says  Kevin  Dupont,  who  regularly 
covers  face-offs  for  The  Boston  Globe  but 
instead  ended  up  at  some  high  school 
football  games  this  fall. 

For  Bridget  Wentworth,  an  eight-year 
New  York  Rangers  beat  writer  for  The 
Star-Ledger  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  jumping 
between  football,  basketball,  and  boxing 
has  been  an  adjustment.  “Football  is  hard, 
[because]  I  never  watch  it,”she  admits. 
When  she  had  to  do  a  feature  story  on 
New  York  Giants  running  back  Tiki 
Barber  setting  two  team  rushing  records 
during  their  final  game  of  the  season, 
she  almost  left  out  the  well-known  fact 
that  he  had  overcome  a  chronic  fumbling 
problem.  But  she  says  her  years  as  a  hock¬ 
ey  wTiter  made  describing  punches  during 
a  boxing  match  assignment  a  snap. 

Joe  LaPointe  of  The  New  York  Times 
flew  to  Grand  Forks,  N.D.,  for  a  feature 
on  the  new  University  of  North  Dakota 
hockey  rink,  while  Nick  Cotsonika  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  introduced  readers 
to  the  Paul  Bunyan  Trophy,  a  beat-up 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  Tim 
Panaccio  is  waiting  out  the 
NHL  lockout  in  a  constructive 
way:  remodeling  his  kitchen. 


j  to  coach  his  two  sons’ hockey 

plans  to  coach 
them  in  baseball  if  the  NHL 
bH  season  doesn’t  happen.  And 
j  when  Tim  Panaccio,  who 
covers  the  Flyers  for  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  was 
ordered  to  take  some  of  his  17 
weeks  of  accrued  vacation  time  during  the 
lockout,  he  decided  to  rebuild  his  kitchen 
—  a  project  long  overdue,  he  says.  II 


have  discovered  life  outside  the  sports 
pages.  Steve  Harris,  a  25-year  Bruins  beat 
writer  for  the  Boston  Herald,  found  time 


page,  four-color  ads  in  more  than  100  papers  starting  Jan.  13 
in  response  to  criticism  that  the  retailer  is  a  1,000-lb.  gorilla 
when  it  comes  to  the  treatment  of  its  workers. 

When  asked  if  the  two  ad  flights  are  a  sign  of  more  to  come, 
media  economist  Miles  Groves  says,  “Do  two  data  points  make 
a  trend?  No.”  But  he  adds  that  any  increased  spending  on  news¬ 
paper  ads  on  Wal-Mart’s  part  —  approximately  1%  of  its  rev¬ 
enues  —  would  be  a  real  boon.  And  it  may  happen.  Wal-Mart’s 
branding  is  hurting  and  the  competition  is  closing  in,  signs  that 
suggest  heavier  ad  spending  to  come.  —  Jennifer  Saba 


Wal-Mart,  the  King  Kong  of  retailers,  is  having 
second  thoughts.  Until  recently,  the  company  barely 
advertised  in  newspapers.  But  a  funny  thing  hap¬ 
pened  this  past  November:  The  retailer  that  could  do  no  wrong 
(at  least  in  terms  of  sales)  experienced  a  holiday  shortfall.  Wast¬ 
ing  little  time,  Wal-Mart  placed  newspaper  ads  in  15  markets. 
The  strategy  worked,  and  sales  increased. 

Newspapers  hit  the  jackpot  again  when  Wal-Mart  placed  full 
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Q  ^  A:  Lookingfor  a  ‘consumer  advantage 


of  benefits  in  terms  of  increasing 
loyalty.  It’s  beyond  classic  subscrip¬ 
tions.  It  involves  opportunities  to  go 
to  special  events  sponsored  by  the 
advertiser. 

We  are  also  implementing  an 
online  subscription  fee.  We  believe 
most  people  use  online  sources  dif¬ 
ferently  than  their  printed  newspa¬ 
per.  It’s  a  hybrid  approach. 

For  the  online  audience  we  are 
going  to  program  the  site  for  break¬ 
ing  news,  classifieds,  retail,  and 
online  shopping  —  that  vnll  be  open 
access.  For  another  set,  our  view  is 
that  they  use  it  as  an  enhancement 
to  their  newspaper.  We  are  going 
to  have  another  portion  of  that  site 
as  subscriber-only. 


Scott  Smith  talks  to  ‘E&P’ 
about  his  latest  challenges 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

SCOTT  Smith,  the  newly  installed 
president  of  Tribune  Publishing, 
has  his  work  cut  out  for  him  (as  we 
detail  in  a  feature  story  in  this  issue,  start¬ 
ing  on  Page  28).  Simply  put,  2004  was  a 
tough  year  for  the  company.  The  Newsday 
and  Hoy  circulation  fracas,  a  potential 
$915  million  tussle  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  Los  Angeles  market 
in  a  free-fall  —  this  welcome  wagon  is 
practically  hell  on  wheels. 

His  first  initiative,  however,  sticks  close 
to  home,  and  at  a  paper  that  is  successful 
and  scandal-free:  The  Chicago  Tribune, 
where  he  most  recently  served  as  presi¬ 
dent,  publisher,  and  CEO.  Smith  has  been 
an  executive  with  Tribune  for  25  years. 

Tribune’s  marquee  newspaper  began 
a  subscriber  initiative  aimed  at  retaining 
and  rewarding  readers  through  special 
offerings  detailed  in  a  full-page  ad  on  Jan. 
9.  Then,  the  paper  dipped  its  toe  in  the 
paid-online  pool  by  charging  for  archives 
on  its  Web  site  beginning  Jan.  16.  If  all 
goes  as  planned,  it  could  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  Tribune  papers. 

EdP  spoke  with  Smith  on  the  afternoon 
of  Jan.  11,  a  mere  week-and-a-half  after  he 
took  the  wheel,  succeeding  Jack  Fuller  — 
and  already  he  seems  well  versed  in  articu¬ 
lating  future  strategies. 


Will  this  become  a  model  for 
other  Tribune  newspapers? 

Well  see  how  well  it  goes.  We  are 
very  focused  on  subscriber  retention 
in  today’s  world  of  do-not-call.  We 


Let’s  talk  about  Los 
Angeles.  The  circula¬ 
tion  at  the  paper  is  de¬ 
clining  severely  and  ad 
revenue  took  a  giant 
hit,  despite  the  five 
Pulitzers  last  year.  Is  the  paper  a  harbin¬ 
ger  of  things  to  come  for  the  industry? 

What  I  would  say,  is  that  the  very 
largest  metro  markets  are  inherently  the 
most  competitive.  So  in  the  world  we  live 
in  today,  where  competition  with  both  au¬ 
dience  and  advertiser  involves  cross  media 
...  your  market  share  is  going  to  be  a  lower 
percent  of  the  market. 

How  can  we  find  smart  ways  to  grow 
our  share  of  readership  as  well  as  our 
share  of  advertising?  That’s  where  we  are 
focused.  It’s  not  easy  but  we  see  real  up¬ 
side  there. 


“We  believe  the  publishing  group 
overall  is  in  relatively  healthy  shape.” 

—  SCOTT  SMITH/President,  Tribune  Publishing 


want  [readers]  to  have  a  compelling  expe¬ 
rience,  so  they’re  more  inclined  to  stay. 


The  TV  division  had  a  weak  year.  How 
much  does  the  newspaper  division  have 
to  help  the  overall  company?  What  is 
your  philosophy  on  that? 

We  need  to  be  the  best  we  can  be  in  a 
very  challenging  market.  We  need  to 
smartly  focus  on  how  we  can  be  more  than 
just  the  sum  of  our  parts  and  share  our 
e.xpertise  so  we  can  work  together  in  terms 
of  realizing  our  potential. 


What  are  you  plans  going  forward? 

First  of  all,  we  believe  the  publishing 
group  overall  is  in  relatively  healthy  shape. 
We  view  our  position  within  our  10  mar¬ 
kets  as  fundamentally  strong. 

Our  challenge  is,  how  do  we  best  grow? 
Our  priorities  are  four-fold:  We  want  to 
grow  responsive  readership  and  online  au¬ 
diences  through  great  journalism,  market¬ 
ing,  and  customer  service.  We  want  to 
grow  revenue  and  market  share  across  the 
board  through  compelling  offerings.  We 
want  to  continuously  improve  efficiency 
and  smartly  manage  our  expenses.  And  we 
want  to  continue  to  develop  highly  effec¬ 
tive  people. 


What  are  your  overall  thoughts  for 
the  rest  of  the  year? 

We  are  optimistic  about  our  future. 
We  say  that  knowing  there  are  great 
challenges  that  we  face  in  intensely  com¬ 
petitive  market  place.  We  think  we  have 
a  terrific  group  of  people,  and  terrific 
places  with  good  upside. 


Can  you  elaborate  on  how  you  plan  to 
grow  readership  and  ad  revenue? 

ni  go  back  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  for 
example.  We  are  launching  a  consumer 
advantage  program.  It’s  a  focus  on  our 
very  best  customers.  Essentially,  we  are  of¬ 
fering  them  an  even  more  compelling  set 
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Letter  writing  alive  in  N.H. 


‘Union  Leader’  letters  editor 
encourages  correspondence 


BY  BRIAN  ORLOFF 

Greg  Andruskevich  gets  more 
mail  than  you  do.  That’s  because 
he’s  letters  editor  at  The  Union 
Leader  in  Manchester,  N.H.,  a  newspaper 
that  prides  itself  on  its  interactive  relation¬ 
ship  with  readers.  In  2004  alone,  the 
new  spaper  printed  more  than  5,100  letters 
to  the  editor,  breaking  its  own  record  from 
the  1970s. 

That  breaks  down  to  about  15  a  day, 
more  than  some  papers  publish  in  a  week. 
“I  think  with  the  advent  of  the  Internet, 
people  find  it  easier  to  write,”  Andruske- 
\ich  says.  But  the  paper,  once  headed 
by  conservative  icon  William  Loeb  and 
always  a  factor  in  the  country’s  first  presi¬ 
dential  primary,  has  long  been  a  political 
lightning  rod. 

Andruskevich  has  worked  at  the  news¬ 
paper  for  36  years  and  served  as  letters 
editor  for  30  (he’s  also  the  veterans  editor). 
His  day  begins  at  9  a.m.  when  he  starts 
sifting  through  his  mail,  though  he  has 
help  from  his  “partner  in  crime,”  Jim 
Ferriter,  a  desk  copy  editor.  Andruskevich 
also  edits  the  editorial  page.  “It  makes 
for  a  busy  day,”  he  says. 

For  a  paper  that  receives  so  many  letters, 
how  would  Andruskevich  describe  a  slow 
year?  “Somewhere  around  3,000  letters,” 
he  replies. 

To  meet  demands,  the  Union  Leader  — 
which  is  hardly  a  big  paper,  serving  a  town 
of  about  107,000  people  —  carries  four  let¬ 
ters  pages  a  day,  though  some  letters  run  in 
other,  non-Op-Ed  sections.  Depending  on 
the  season  or  the  political  climate,  readers 
dash  off"  their  missives  more  frequently. 

“During  the  primary  election  it  was  a 
crazy  time,”  Andruskevich  says.  “We’d  get 
over  100  letters  a  day.  It  makes  for  inter¬ 
esting  reading.”  Hell  often  reach  the  end 
of  a  long  letter  and  find  the  frustrating 
instruction,  “Don’t  publish  this  letter.” 

With  such  a  high  volume  of  letters,  it’s 
hard  to  recall  particular  favorites.  “We  get 
so  many  they  just  fade  into  the  distance 
once  you’ve  seen  them  in  print,”  he  says. 
Though  there  are  some  regular  correspon¬ 
dents,  the  newspaper’s  policy  restricts 


Mail  room:  Jim  Ferriter,  left,  and  Greg  Andruskevich  at 
the  file  cabinet  where  letters  are  stored  at  The  Union  Leader. 


publishing  letters  by  the  same  author  with¬ 
in  a  tw  o-week  span.  “I  know  of  one  fellow, 
he’s  from  Bristol,”  Andruskevich  says.  “He 
writes  letters  probably  twice  a  week.” 

The  Union  Leader  is  open  to  all  letters 
save  for  those  containing  libel  or  obscene 
material.  A  smattering  of  letters  from  a 
typical  day  in  early  January  shows  a  wide 
range  of  subject  matter:  A  marine  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Iraq  offers  to  help  answer  read¬ 
ers’  questions  about  the  war.  A  handful 
of  letters  respond  to  a  recent  editorial 
about  SUVs.  And  some  worry  about  the 


possibility  of  privatizing  social 
security,  including  one  reader 
who  believes  the  government 
is  conspiring  against  his  fami¬ 
ly.  “My  wife  and  I  can’t  afford 
medication ...  We’ll  probably 
die  soon ...  I  truly  believe  that’s 
the  government’s  plan,”  he 
writes. 

Occasionally  the  paper 
will  print  religious  stories  and 
letters  from  prisoners.  “If 
they’re  from  a  prisoner,  we’ll 
double-check.  You  have  to  be 
careful.  Some  of  them  are 
looking  for  pen  pals,”  he  says. 

Andruskevich  champions 
the  newspaper’s  openness  to 
its  readers’  opinions,  a  senti¬ 
ment  echoed  by  publisher 
Joseph  W.  McQuaid.  “We 
know  of  no  other  newspaper 
that  is  as  open  to  its  readers’ 
views  and  opinions,”  he  said 
in  a  statement. 
on^Leader  fostering  that  dialogue 

is  something  that  dates  back 
to  William  Loeb’s  tenure  as  publisher 
from  1946  to  1981.  “When  William  Loeb 
was  alive ...  if  he  took  issue  with  some¬ 
thing  a  [reader]  wrote,  he’d  say  run  the 
letter  in  full  and  he’d  add  his  comments 
to  it,”  Andruskevich  says,  something  that 
often  surprised  readers  who  were  not 
expecting  an  instant  reply. 

Others  prefer  to  share  opinions  contrary 
to  the  newspaper’s  own  political  persua¬ 
sion.  “A  lot  of  writers  don’t  agree  with  us,” 
Andruskevich  says,  “and  I  think  it’s  good 
they  get  the  chance.”  11 


In  comics  sections, 


Separation  cuts  down  on  anxiety 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

SOME  PEOPLE  BELIEVE  COMICS 

sections,  because  their  readership 
includes  children,  should  be  an 
oasis  of  uncontroversial  content  in  news¬ 
papers.  Even  parents  who  admit  they 
enjoy  edgy  strips  might  not  want  their 
kids  to  discover  such  content  next  to, 
say,  ‘The  Family  Circus.” 


Those 
readers  are 
undoubtedly 
pleased  that 
some  papers 
are  starting  to 
divide  their  comics  lineups  into  kid- 
friendly  and  adult-oriented  pages.  The 
Los  Angeles  Times  started  this  practice 
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last  year,  and  The  Washington  Post  began 
separating  its  comics  in  early  January. 

“It’s  a  darn  good  idea,”  says  Jennifer 
James,  an  editorial  aide  at  the  Times, 
where  the  concept  was  suggested  by 
Editor  John  Carroll.  And  James  believes 
the  idea  is  working:  “I  think  we’re  getting 
fewer  complaints  because  some  people 
are  skipping  the  page  with  the  edgier  and 
political  comics.” 

The  Post  says  it’s  too  soon  to  gauge 
reader  reaction  to  segmenting  the 
newspaper’s  comics.  But  Shirley  Carswell, 
assistant  managing  editor  for  planning 

_  _ and  administration,  says 

1  she  expects  the 

'  n\.  arrangement  to 

m^ke  it  easier 

/  for  parents 

read. 

comics  pages 
USBBijlil  /  aren’t  labeled 
-fn  /  as  kid- or  adult- 
oriented.  The 
Hmes  labels 

“  ;  T  only  its 

wish  I  had  an  elf  who  could  get  in  .  ,  , 

there  and  dust.”  children  s 

1 1  page. 

Carswell  and  James  say  it  wasn’t 
difficult  to  figure  out  which  strips  to  run 
u  ,  on  which  page.  “We  didn’t  really  agonize 
u  j  i  about  it,”  recalls  Carswell.  “We  just 
g  :  instinctively  knew.”  It  doesn’t  hurt  that 
£  :  ^  the  Post  and  the  Times  each  have  a  third 
“  I :  page  to  place  comics  that  appeal  almost 

2  j  equally  to  adults  and  children. 

I  !  Comic  creator  Darrin  Bell  also  likes 
I  I  the  division  approach.  “Readers  won’t  be 
!  i  so  outraged  if  they  know  what  to  expect 
^  ;  on  a  certain  page,  and  the  more  newspa- 
I  pers  do  this,  the  more  artistic  freedom 
=  cartoonists  will  have,”  said  Bell,  who  does 
5  ;  the  “Candorville”  comic  for  the  Washing- 

3  ton  Post  Writers  Group  and  collaborates, 

”  i  with  Theron  Heir,  on  “Rudy  Park”  for 

*  j  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

<  [  Among  the  strips  in  the  edgier  and/or 
g  political  area  of  comics  sections  are  “The 

4  Boondocks,”  “Doonesbury,”  “Mallard 

5  Fillmore,”  “Pearls  Before  Swine,”  “Prickly 

5  City,”  and  “Zippy  the  Pinhead.”  Comics 

“  !  on  children-friendly  pages  include  “Baby 
“  i  ■  Blues,”  “Mutts,”  and  “Peanuts”  reruns, 

I  j !  to  name  a  few. 

®  I  j  On  Sundays,  both  the  Times  and  the 
S  1 1  Post  run  their  comics  sections  in  two 
I  \  parts  —  with  one  part  containing  more 
'2  j  j  mature  strips  and  the  other  geared  to  a 
S  I  younger  readership.  II 
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BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


WHEN  FORMER  NEWSPAPER 

ovraer  Rowland  “Reb”  Rebele 
read  in  Burt  Dragin’s  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  Op-Ed  column  that 
state  budget  cutters  planned  to  effectively 
kill  Oakland’s  historic  high  school  news¬ 
papers,  he  got  angry  —  and  inspired. 

Dragin,  who  heads  the  journalism 
department  at  Oakland’s  Laney  College, 
noted  that  the  victims  would  include 


Oakland  High’s  The  Aegis,  which  was 
established  in  1886  and  reputedly  pub¬ 
lished  Jack  London  as  a  schoolboy.  The 
savings?  A  mere  $6,000  per  paper. 


Photo  of  the  Month 


HARISH  TYAGI,  EUROPEAN  PRESSPHOTO  AGENCY,  DEC. 2? 


IN  AN  ALL-TOO-COMMON  IMAGE  FROM  THE  PAST  MONTH, 

a  mother  weeps  over  the  dead  body  of  her  child  at 
Silver  Beach,  in  Cuddalore,  south  of  Madras,  India,  after 
the  deadly  tsunami  hit  the  area  on  Dec.  26.  More  than  1,000 
people  died  along  the  eastern  coastal  area  of  India,  and 
thousands  more  were  reported  missing.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


High  school  papers  get  needed  boost 


Rebele  owned  the 
thrice-weekly  Par¬ 
adise  (Calif.)  Post  for 
20  years  before  sell¬ 
ing  to  MediaNews 
Group  in  2003.  “I 
made  good  money  in 
newspapers,”  he  says, 

_  .  ,  ,  .  “and  I  figured  I  could 

Rebele,  a  fan  of  ®  ,  . 

student  newspapers  pony  up  something 
like  $40,000  for  the 
four  affected  high  schools  ...  [and]  help 
them  become  self-sustaining.”  He  adds, 
“It’s  the  best  reaction  I’ve  ever  gotten  to 
anything  I’ve  written.”  11 
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Brokers  claim  Gregg  Knowles 
is  using  California  law  to  keep 
them  out  of  his  state 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

The  way  his  fellow  brokers  see 
it,  Gregg  K.  Knowles  wants  to  keep 
all  California  newspaper  deals  for 
himself  —  and  he’s  using  the  state’s  arcane 
real  estate  laws  and  cooperative  bureau¬ 
crats  to  get  his  way. 

In  a  three-year  campaign  that’s 
gone  unnoticed  outside  the  circle 
of  newspaper  brokers,  Knowles, 
who  owns  Bakersfield,  Calif.- 
based  Knowles  Media  Brokerage 
Ser\ices,  has  filed  complaints 
against  the  industiy’s  biggest  bro¬ 
kers  with  the  California  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Real  Estate  (DRE).  The 
gist  of  all  the  complaints  is  the 
same:  The  out-of-state  brokers 
negotiated  newspaper  sales,  or 
just  solicited  deals,  without  hav¬ 
ing  a  California  real  estate 
license. 

As  it  happens,  Knowles  is  li¬ 
censed  by  the  DRE  —  apparently 
the  only  active  newspaper  broker 
in  the  nation  who  is. 

“He’s  made  a  complaint  about  all  of  us,” 
says  Larry  Grimes,  president  of  the  big 
Gaithersburg,  Md.-based  brokerage  firm 
W.B.  Grimes  &  Co.  “It’s  unethical  what  he 
did  to  us  —  you  just  don’t  do  that.  And  he 
had  purely  selfish  reasons  for  doing  that. 
He  thought  he  could  do  all  the  business 
in  California  if  he  turned  everybody  in.” 

Knowles  says  he’s  made  the  complaints 
so  that  all  brokers  follow  the  same  rules. 
“I’m  not  trying  to  stop  competition  —  I  just 
want  it  to  be  on  a  level  playing  field,”  he 
says.  “It’s  a  free  country.  Anyone  can  come 
in,  but  they  have  to  comply  with  the  law.” 

Brokers  say  the  complaints  force  them 
to  contend  with  a  bureaucracy  that  does 
not  understand  the  difference  between 
selling  a  newspaper  and  a  split-level  in 
Mendocino.  “I’ve  tried  to  explain  to  them 
why  newspapers  want  to  use  brokers  who 
come  from  the  publishing  industry,” 
Grimes  says.  A  regular  real  estate  broker 
is  not  equipped  to  appraise  and  negotiate 


newspaper  businesses,  he  says,  but  also 
many  transactions,  such  as  the  sales  of 
community  papers  or  magazines,  do  not 
involve  real  estate  at  all. 

Grimes  says  he’s  been  fighting  with  the 
DRE  for  two-and-a-half  years  because  of 
the  Knowles  complaints  —  one  of  which, 
he  says,  concerned  a  newspaper  with 
which  he  has  never  done  business.  In  a 
vain  attempt  to  appease  the  DRE,  his  firm 
aligned  with  a  California-licensed  busi¬ 
ness  broker.  “When  we  do  a  deal,  we  give  a 


little  percentage  of  the  commission  to  the 
broker,  and  in  return,  if  there’s  a  [state] 
issue  that  comes  up,  they  can  handle  it,” 
Grimes  says.  “Well,  the  real  estate  depart¬ 
ment  finds  that  not  to  be  kosher.” 

In  April,  the  DRE  slapped  Grimes  and 
his  company  with  a  “desist  and  refrain” 
(D&R)  order  demanding  that  it  cease 
negotiating  or  soliciting  newspaper  trans¬ 
action  until  it  gets  a  real  estate  license. 

The  order  cites  the  firm  for  offering  to 
negotiate  in  the  sale  of  the  Sonoma  West 
Times  and  News. 

In  December,  the  DRE  filed  a  similar 
D&R  against  the  nation’s  most  active  bro¬ 
kerage,  Santa  Fe,  N.M.-based  Dirks,  Van 
Essen  &  Murray.  This  order  cited  deals 
between  2002  and  2004,  involving  four 
California  papers  or  groups:  The  Record 
in  Stockton;  the  Paradise  Post;  the  Merced 
Sun  Star;  and  Pacific  Sierra  Publishing 
Holdings  Inc. 

Dirks  President  Owen  Van  Essen  said 
the  company  had  tried  to  comply  with  the 


unusual  California  regulations.  “We  were 
working  with  a  California  Realtor,  and 
were  led  to  believe  by  the  (DRE)  that  we 
were  in  compliance.  They  have  now  asked 
us  to  do  more,”  he  says.  The  firm  has 
created  a  California-based  company,  and 
says  it  will  do  what  it  must  to  operate  in 
the  state. 

The  D&R  orders  don’t  undo  the  trans¬ 
actions,  and  the  DRE  cannot  order  any 
punishment  for  the  alleged  violations, 

DRE  spokesman  Tom  Pool  says.  “Operat¬ 
ing  in  California  as  a  licensed 
broker  without  a  license  is  a 
misdemeanor,  so  there  is  po¬ 
tential  for  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion,”  he  says.  ‘There’s  also  the 
potential  for  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  to  step  in  [and  allege]  un¬ 
fair  business  competition.” 

Knowles  says  he  has  filed 
complaints  with  the  DRE 
against  “several”  brokers,  but 
declined  to  name  any  beyond 
Dirks  and  Grimes.  Pool  con¬ 
firmed  the  D&R  orders  against 
the  two  companies,  but  said 
it  would  be  too  difficult  under 
the  DRE  filing  system  to  identi¬ 
fy  complaints  against  other 
newspaper  brokers. 

The  broker  controversy  has  attracted 
little  industry  attention  even  inside  Cali¬ 
fornia.  To  the  frustration  of  some  brokers, 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  (CNPA)  has  never  lobbied  for  a 
newspaper  broker  licensing  exemption, 
as  radio  station  owners  did  successfully 
some  years  ago.  CNPA  General  Counsel 
Tom  Newton  says:  “We’re  a  member- 
driven  trade  association,  and  none  of  our 
members  have  asked  us  to  involve  our¬ 
selves  in  this  issue.” 

Sales  of  newspapers  have  revved  up 
considerably  in  recent  months,  and  it’s 
unclear  how  the  D&R  orders  and  DRE 
complaints  will  affect  pending  sales.  As 
E^P  went  to  print,  Dirks,  for  instance, 
was  handling  the  proposed  sale  of  the 
huge  Liberty  Group  Publishing  communi¬ 
ty  chain,  which  owns  at  least  two  dailies 
and  16  weeklies  in  California. 

Knowles  has  clearly  angered  other 
brokers,  but  is  unrepentant:  “I  want  a  fair 
shot  at  the  business,  that’s  all.”  11 


"I  want  a  fair  shot  at 
the  business,  that’s 

all.”  —  GREGG  K.  KNOWLES/ 

Knowles  Media  Brokerage  Services 


“It’s  unethical  what  he 
did  to  us  —  you  just 
don’t  do  that.” 

—  LARRY  GRIMES/W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 
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ARIZONA 

Manuel  C.  Coppola  has  been  named  editor 
and  associate  publisher  of  the  Nogales 
International.  Coppola  most  recently 
served  as  managing  editor. 

ARKANSAS 

Scott  Perkins  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
Courier  in  Russellville.  Perkins  previously 
served  as  editor  of  The  Stuttgart  Daily 
Leader  for  two  years.  Prior  to  that,  he 
was  a  freelance  writer  for  the  Arkansas 
Democrat-Gazette  in  Little  Rock. 

CALIFORNIA 
Paula  Lynn  Ellis  has  been  named  a  corpo¬ 
rate  vice  president/operations  for  Knight 
Ridder  in  San  Jose.  Ellis  most  recently 
served  as  president  and  publisher  of  The 
Sun  News  in  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

Chip  ViSCi  has  been  named  publisher  of 
The  Tribune  in  San  Luis  Obispo  with 
oversight  responsibility  for  The  Mon  terey 
County  Herald  as  well.  Visci  most  recent¬ 
ly  served  as  publisher  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News. 

Judi  Pollace  has  been  named  publisher  of 
The  Eureka  Reporter.  Pollace  currently 
serves  as  publisher  of  the  Lake  County 
Record-Bee,  the  Clear  Lake  Observer,  the 
Willits  News,  and  the  Penny  Slaver.  She 
replaces  Glenn  Franco  Simmons,  who  is 
remaining  on  staff  as  managing  editor. 

Danette  Goulet  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Glendale  News-Press,  the 
Foothill  Leader,  and  Burbank  Leader. 
Goulet  was  appointed  city  editor  of  the 

- 

t  MINNESOTA 

Wanda 

Moeller 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  The 
Daily  Tribune 
in  Hibbing.  Moeller  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Sawyer  County 
Record  in  Hayward  since  2002. 


mpiE 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 
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GEORGIA 


Julian  Miller 

Julian  Miller  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Savannah  Morning  News,  effective 
March  31.  Miller,  54,  most  recently  was 
president  of  The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 
He  came  to  the  Chronicle  in  1979  as  city 
editor,  and  later  served  as  news  editor  for 
that  newspaper  and  its  sister  publication, 
the  former  Augusta  Herald.  Miller 
became  assistant  managing  editor  for  features  for  both  papers, 
and  was  later  named  assistant  general  manager.  In  1988  he  was 
appointed  general  manager,  and  in  2002  his  title  was  changed 
to  president.  Miller  succeeds  Frank  Anderson. 


Huntington  Beach  Independent  and  the 
Costa  Mesa  Daily  Pilot  in  2003. 

COLORADO 

Alice  Klement  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Durango  Herald.  She  most 
recently  was  the  Mildred  Hansen  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Northern  Colorado  in  Greeley. 

CONNECTICUT 
Tammy  West  has  been  named  local  retail 
advertising  manager  and  Kristen  Brunson 
has  been  named  promotion  manager  at 
the  New  Haven  Register.  West  previously 
was  a  national  account  executive  for  the 
Register,  while  Brunson  previously  served 
as  NIE  coordinator.  Dawn  NesCO  has  been 
promoted  to  national  sales/special  section 
manager,  from  promotion  manager. 


The  National  Newspaper 
Association  is  calling 
for  entries  in  its  2005 
Better  Newspaper  Con¬ 
test  and  Better  Newspa- 


www.editorand  pub)  isher.com 


per  Advertising  Contest. 
Rules  and  downloadable 
entry  forms  are  available 
on  NNA’s  Web  site, 
WWW. nna.org/contests. 
All  entries  must  be  post¬ 
marked  by  March  31, 


and  participation  is 
limited  to  NNA  member 
newspapers.  Those, 
requiring'  additional 
information  can  contact 
NNA  at  5,73-882-5800 
orterri@nna.org. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Don  Podesta  has  been  named  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  assistant  managing 
editor  in  charge  of  copy  desks  at  The 
Washington  Post.  Podesta  has  served 
as  deputy  assistant  managing  editor  for 
planning  and  administration  since  1998. 

FLORIDA 

Janet  S.  Weaver  has  been  named  executive 
editor  and  vice  president  of  The  Tampa 
Tribune.  She  is  promoted  from  managing 
editor,  a  position  she  has  held  since  July. 
Before  she  joined  the  Tribune,  Weaver 
was  with  The  Poynter  Institute  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  where  she  served  as  dean 
of  faculty.  David  Kirkman  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  circulation.  He  is  pro¬ 
moted  from  circulation  director.  Kirkman 
joined  the  Tribune  in  1999- 


Cutlip,  and  J.A.  “Jay” 
O’Learj  into  the 
Wisconsin  Newspaper 
Hall  of  Fame.  The 
honors  were  bestowed 
at  its  convention  Feb. 

3  and  4  in  Appleton. 


The  Wisconsin  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  inducted 
William  Dempster 
Hoard,  William  F. 
Schanen  Jr.,  Scott  M. 
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The  Ursula  and  Gilbert  Farfel  Prize  for 
Excellence  in  Investigative  Reporting 


OBITUARIES 


Howard  Greenberg  has  been  promoted 
to  senior  vice  president  and  managing 
director  of  the  Sun-Sentinel  Co.  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Greenberg  recently  served  as 
vice  president/circulation  and  operations. 
Mike  LaBonia  has  been  promoted  to  man¬ 
aging  director,  from  vice  president  and 
advertising  director. 


Colleen  “Koky”  Dishon 

80,  DIED  Dec.  28 

FORMER  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  SENIOR  EDITOR 

ON  A  SWELTERING  SUMMER  DAY  IN  1941,  16- 
year-old  Colleen  “Koky”  Dishon  was  told  by 
her  mother  to  get  out  of  the  house  and  go  do 
something  to  take  her  mind  off  the  heat. 

She  cleaned  herself  up  and  walked  into  town  in 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  with  no  destination.  Soon  she  came 
to  the  building  where  the  Zanesville  News  was  pub¬ 
lished,  walked  up  the  stairs,  and  brazenly  told  the 
editor,  “I  want  to  work.”  It  was  the  start  of  a  newspa- 
career  that  would  last  more  than  five  decades. 


John  Bartosek  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Palm  Beach  Post  in  West  Palm  Beach, 
replacing  Edward  Sears,  who  is  retiring. 
Bartosek  has  served  as  managing  editor 
since  2000.  Deputy  Managing  Editor 
Bill  Rose  replaces  Bartosek  as  managing 
editor.  Rose  has  served  as  metro  editor 
since  1999.  Tim  Burke  has  been  promoted 
to  deputy  managing  editor,  from  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor.  Nick  Moschella  replaces 
Burke  as  executive  sports  editor. 


penng 

Dishon  later  covered  the  1944  Republican  convention  in  Chicago  for  the 
Zanesville  News,  and  after  a  stint  with  the  Associated  Press  in  Baltimore  she  went 
to  work  for  The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch.  It  was  there  she  met  her  husband.  Bob 
Dishon.  She  then  went  to  work  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  as  society  editor. 

Once  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  was  acquired  by  the  Journal,  Dishon  was  given 
the  task  of  revitalizing  its  features  sections.  In  1966  she  became  women’s  editor  at 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  in  1975  she  was  hired  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  to 
breathe  new  life  into  old  sections. 

For  years  Dishon  transformed  and  created  several  features  sections,  and  in  1984 
she  was  named  associate  editor  and  became  the  first  woman  listed  on  the  Tribune’s 
masthead.  She  was  named  a  senior  editor  in  1992  and  retired  in  1994. 


Charles  Gerardi  has  been  named  named 
The  Palm  Beach  Post’s  vice  president  and 
general  manager.  Gerardi  most  recently 
served  as  vice  president  of  advertising. 
Robb  Olsen  succeeds  Gerardi  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  advertising.  Olsen  was  director  of 
classified  advertising.  Bob  Balfe  has  been 


The  Farfel  Prize  is  awarded  by  the  College  of  Communication’s  E.  W. 
Scripps  School  of  Jtiurnalism  at  Ohio  Universit>\  This  national  investigative 
journalism  prize  was  made  possible  by  a  $500,000  endowment  established 
bv  Ursula  and  Dr.  Gilbert  Farfel  within  the  Ohio  Universitv  Foundation. 


CORRECTION 

The  deadline  for  applications  or  nominations  is  January  31,  2005 


OHIO 


university 

Applications  and  entr\'  fee  requirements  can  be  found 
online  at  www.ohio.edu/farfelprize. 
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FLORIDA 

Stephen 
Buckley 

has  been  named 
managing  editor 
of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times.  He  is  promoted 
from  national  correspondent. 


promoted  to  vice  president  of  operations, 
from  vice  president  of  production.  Janice 
GriggS-Bates  is  promoted  to  production 
director,  from  production  manager. 

GEORGIA 

Pamela  J.  Browning  has  been  appointed 
president  and  publisher  of  The  Macon 
Telegraph.  Browning  has  been  publisher 
and  president  of  the  Centre  Daily  Times 
in  State  College,  Pa.,  since  March. 

ILLINOIS 

Pearl  Stewart  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Defender.  In  1992, 
at  The  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  Stewart 
became  the  first  African-American 
woman  to  be  the  top  editor  of  a  metro 
newspaper. 

KENTUCKY 

Judy  “Shorty”  Lassiter  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  The  Springfield  Sun. 
Lassiter  has  been  the  Sun’s  advertising 
manager  since  1989  and  previously 
worked  for  the  Harriman  (Tenn.)  Record. 

i 

MAINE 

Dan  Perry  has  been  appointed  circulation 
manager  of  the  York  County  Coast  Star 
of  Kennebunk  and  The  York  Weekly. 

MARYLAND 

Corey  Post  has  been  named  online  busi¬ 
ness  development  manager  for  Landmark 
Community  Newspapers.  His  position 
will  be  based  in  Westminster,  at  the 
Carroll  County  Times. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Karen  Andreas  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  North  Andover-based 
Eagle-Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  which 
owns  The  Eagle-Tribune  of  Lawrence,  The 
Salem  News,  and  several  other  papers. 
Andreas  is  editor  of  the  Salem  News, 
and  will  continue  in  that  position. 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


Tim  Parkas  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
Berkshire  Eagle  of  Pittsfield.  Farkas  has 
served  as  executive  sports  editor  at  the 
Times  Union  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  since  1999. 

Catherine  Fahy  bas  been  promoted  to  arts 
editor  of  The  Inquirer  and  Mirror  in 
Nantucket,  from  staff  writer.  Fahy  also 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  former 
Nantucket  Beacon. 

MINNESOTA 
Darrell  Ehrlick  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Winona  Daily  News.  He  most 
recently  served  as  city  editor. 

Michael  Fibison  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  TwinCities.com,  the  online 
home  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Fibison  most  recently  worked  for 
Minnesota  Opinion  Research  Inc. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Ricky  Mathews,  who  currently  is  president 
and  publisher  of  The  Sun  Herald  in 
Biloxi,  has  assumed  oversight  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  three  additional  Knight  Bidder 
newspapers  in  Bradenton,  Fla.,  and 
Columbus  and  Macon,  Ga. 


MISSOURI 

Bill  E.  Morrison  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Rolla  Daily  News.  He  has 
been  with  the  Daily  News  for  10  years. 

NEW  YORK 

Debbie  Henley  and  Debby  Krenek  have  been 
named  managing  editors  at  Newsday  in 
Melville,  N.Y.  Henley  is  promoted  from 
assistant  managing  editor/Long  Island. 
Krenek  is  promoted  from  cross  media 
editor. 

Tom  Donovan  has  been  named  executive 
vice  president  of  The  Journal  News  in 
White  Plains.  He  most  recently  was  vice 
president  of  advertising.  Anthony  Simmons 
was  named  vice  president  of  circulation. 
Simmons  previously  served  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  circulation  for  XheAsbury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press. 

Jon  Elsen  has  joined  The  New  York  Times 
Business  Day  section  as  media  &  market¬ 
ing  editor.  Elsen  most  recently  was  busi¬ 
ness  editor  at  the  New  York  Post,  where 
he  served  as  its  media  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations  reporter,  deputy  business  editor, 
and  business  editor. 


■ 

1 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  The  Rollins  Family  in  this  transaction. 


The  Rollins  Family 

of  Durham,  NC 
has  sold 

The  Durham  (NC)  Herald-Sun 

(50,100  daily  and 
56,100  Sunday  circulation) 

to 

Paxton  Media  Group 

Paducah,  KY 


II9  EAST  MARCY  STREET  SUITE  lOO  SANTA  FE,  NM  875OI 
TEL:  505.820.2700  fax:  505.820.2900  http://www.dirksvanessen.com 
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Dana  A.  Blocker 

89,  Died  Jan.  4 
EDITOR.  FORMER  SHERMAN 
(TEXAS)  DEMOCRAT 

SOME  EDITORS  RE- 

tire  and  are  never 
seem  again  —  but 
not  Dana  A.  Blocker,  a 
newsman  whose  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  hometowTi 
public  lasted  a  quarter- 
century’  after  he  retired 
in  1980  as  editor  of 
the  Sherman  (Texas) 
Democrat.  Years  later, 
Blocker  still  v’isited  the 
now-Herald  Democrat 
newsroom  often,  sharing 
w'ith  staff  his  experience 
gained  during  50  years 
in  the  business. 

After  serv’ing  in  World 
War  II,  Blocker  went  to 
work  for  the  Democrat 
in  1945  and  remained 
with  the  newspaper  for 


35  years.  He  serv  ed  as  a 
reporter,  news  editor, 
city  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  editor. 

Blocker  was  active 
in  both  the  AP  and  UPI 
Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciations.  He  once  served 
as  president  of  the  UPI 
Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Lucy  Freeman 

88,  Died  Dec. 29 

AUTHOR,  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
REPORTER 

Lucy  Freeman,  a 
New  York  Times 
reporter  noted  for 
her  coverage  of  psychia¬ 
try  and  mental  health 
issues,  joined  the  paper’s 
reporting  staff  in  1940, 
a  time  when  few  women 
held  such  positions. 
Manv  of  her  initial  as¬ 


signments  were  society 
features,  but  Freeman 
made  her  mark  on  the 
news  side  in  1947  with 
an  award-winning  story 
on  the  destruction  of  two 
ships  carry’ing  munitions 
in  Galveston  Bay,  Texas. 

After  she  began  her 
own  psychoanalysis  in 
the  late  1940s,  Freeman 
began  to  persuade  Times 
editors  to  carry  stories 
on  the  rise  of  psychiatry 
and  the  preservation 
of  Sigmund  Freud’s 
personal  papers. 

F’reeman’s  first  book, 
1951’s  “Fight  Against 
Fears,”  chronicled  her 
own  experience  as  a 
psychoanalysis  patient 
struggling  to  overcome 
her  excessive  shyness. 
She  also  wrote  dozens 
of  other  books. 


N  O  R  T  H  C  A  R  O  1. 1  N  A 
Robert  L.  Childress  has  been  named 
publisher  of  The  Herald-Sun  in  Durham. 
Childress  most  recently  serv  ed  as  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger- 
Inquirer.  Bob  Ashley  has  been  named 
executive  editor.  Ashley  last  serv’ed  as 
editor  of  the  Messenger-Inquirer.  Elaine 
Morgan  has  been  appointed  advertising 
director,  who  held  the  same  position  at 
the  Me.ssenger-Inquirer. 

Ken  Otterbourg  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal,  from  assistant  managing 
editor  for  news.  He  replaces  Jim  Laughrun. 


OHIO 

Tom  Graser  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  The  Marion  Star.  Graser  previ¬ 
ously  was  assistant  managing  editor  of 
The  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen  -Times. 

OREGON 

Dan  Sealy  has  been  appointed  circulation 
manager  at  The  Daily  Astorian.  He  most 
recently  was  a  medical  assistant. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Diana  Block  has  been  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette.  Block  most  recently 
served  as  vice  president/operations. 


Adrian  Pratt  has  been  named  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Centre  Daily  Times 
in  State  College.  Pratt  most  recently 
served  as  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Aberdeen  (S.D.)  American  News. 

RHODE  I  S  L  A  N  D 
Michelle  R.  Smith  has  been  named  corre¬ 
spondent  in  charge  of  the  Providence 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press.  Smith 
most  recently  was  a  night  desk  supervisor 
for  AP  in  Boston. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Steve  Blust  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  The  Beaufort  Gazette.  Blust 
most  recently  was  chief  of  copy  desks  at 
The  Sacramento  (Calif)  Bee,  where  he 
previously  served  as  sports  editor. 

T  E  N  N  E  S  S  E  E 
Adam  Yeomans  has  been  named  chief 
of  bureau  for  the  Associated  Press  in 
Tennessee.  Yeomans  was  assistant 
bureau  chief  in  the  AP’s  Miami  bureau. 

Brian  Trent  has  been  named  sports  editor 
of  the  Citizen  Tribune  in  Morristow'n. 

He  is  promoted  from  sportswriter. 

T  E  X  A  S 

Scott  A.  Wright  has  joined  American 
Community  Newspapers  LLC  as  group 
publisher.  Wright  most  recently  was  vice 
president/general  manager  of  The 
Oakland  Press  in  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Jamie  Mock  has  been  promoted  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  the  Examiner  Newspaper 
Group,  which  publishes  three  weekly 
newspapers  in  Houston. 

VIRGINIA 

Deana  Meredith  has  been  named  editor 
of  The  Central  Virginian  in  Louisa. 
Meredith  has  been  a  reporter  with  the 
Virginian  since  1997- 


most  experienced  executi’ve 
recruiting  firm  in  the  newspaper  industry 

^ore  than  two  decades  successfully  recruiting 
superior  corporate  executives,  publishers,  editors, 
managers  in  all  departments. 

1605  Colonial  Parkway,  Suite  200  •  Inverness,  Illinois  60067-47.52 
847.991.6900  •  Fax  847.934.6607  •  info@young.swalker.com 


NEW  YORK 

Michael 
Cooke 

has  been  named  j 
editor  of  New 
York’s  Daily  \ 
News.  Cooke  has  been  editor  in  ^  i 
chief  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  i 
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EDITORIAL 

NO  (IRC  lE-rOR-IIU 

The  campaign  to  disparage  third-party  sales  amounts  to 
a  shortsighted  rejection  of  the  possible  future  of  circulation 

Apparently,  there’s  a  new  who  is  paying  for  which  copy,  the  indust 

circulation  scandal  in  the  and  Wall  Street  also  need  to  recognize  th 

newspaper  industry.  But  this  free  distribution  is  an  effective  way  to  res 

one  isn’t  about  tossing  bundles  audiences,  one  that  has  worked  for  alten 


Apparently,  there’s  a  new 
circulation  scandal  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  But  this 
one  isn’t  about  tossing  bundles 
in  the  dumpster,  fodging  returns  numbers, 
or  paying  retailers  for  copies  they  can’t  sell. 
No,  this  just-discovered  scandal  concerns 
newspapers  that  —  get  this  —  deliver  copies 
to  targeted  audiences  coveted  by  advertis¬ 
ers.  Shockingly,  these  readers  don’t  have  to 
dig  into  their  own  pockets  to  pay  the  six  bits 
for  tbeir  copy. 

Wall  Street  is  aghast.  When  Deutsche 
Bank  analyst  Paul  Ginoc- 
chio  uncovered  this  NCWS  V 

abominable  practice  —  by  j  , 

consulting  Audit  Bureau  of  3-QV 6r  il 

Circulations  (ABC)  reports  vicwcd 

where  third-party  sales  have  .  . 

been  documented  in  plain 
view  for  the  past  three  years  D3,t! 

—  he  gave  his  report  the  "  ^ 

NC-17  title  “Circulation  1)0011  pi 

Uncensored.”  Analysts 
increasingly  talk  about  something  they  call 
“quality  circulation,”  as  if  stories  or  ads  are 
somehow  illegitimate  unless  the  reader  has 
been  separated  from  his  or  her  50  cents. 

Now  newspapers  seem  to  be  catching  the 
hysteria,  and  are  acting  as  if  they  should  be 
ashamed  that  advertisers  and  other  spon¬ 
sors  want  to  reach  customers  by  buying  into 
the  most  effective  mass  medium  ever  con¬ 
ceived.  Papers  such  as  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  are  talking  about  cutting  back  on 
sponsored  sales,  and  it’s  a  good  bet  that 
ABC  will  rewrite  the  rules  it  adopted  in 
2001  that  qualified  more  third-party  sales 
for  top-line  paid  circulation. 

This  would  be  a  good  time  for  everybody 
to  catch  their  breath.  While  it’s  always  a 
good  idea  to  be  as  clear  as  possible  about 


N0WS  r0ad  or 
adv0rtising 
vi0W0d  is  still 
“l0gitimat0”  if 
th0  pap0r  hasn’t 
b00n  purchas0d. 


who  is  paying  for  which  copy,  the  industry 
and  Wall  Street  also  need  to  recognize  that 
free  distribution  is  an  effective  way  to  reach 
audiences,  one  that  has  worked  for  alterna¬ 
tive  papers  for  decades  —  and  may  well  be 
the  future  of  daily  newspapers. 

It  is  absurd  to  think  that  the  copy  of  USA 
Today  picked  up  by  the  traveling  business¬ 
woman  coming  out  of  her  hotel  room  or  the 
exec  flying  in  first  class  is  not  “quality”  circ. 
The  audited  paid-circulation  business  mod¬ 
el  served  newspapers  well  for  more  than  a 
centuiy,  but  the  industry  must  now  face  the 
fact  that  it  is  increasingly 
id  or  ^  world 

,  where  information  deliv- 

ing 

ered  by  nearly  ev'ery  medi- 
5  still  um  appears  to  be  free  to 

the  end  user.  Whole  seg- 
it0  IT  ments  of  the  audience, 

r  hdSTl’t  ^  youths  and  Lati¬ 

nos,  are  telling  the  indus- 
•chas0d.  tiy  that  they  want  to  read  a 
paper,  but  don’t  want  to 
pay  for  it.  These  customers  are  the  future  of 
newspapers,  and  cannot  be  written  off  in 
favor  of  some  elusive  ideal  of  “quality”circ. 

The  most  risible  aspect  of  this  is  so-called 
crisis  in  circulation  is  that  third-parU'  sales 
represent  just  a  low  single-digit  piercentage 
of  total  paid  circulation  at  the  relatively 
few  papers  that  even  have  sponsored-sales 
programs.  But  if  that  share  increases  as 
publishers  and  advertisers  identify  new 
audiences  they  want  to  reach,  it  should  be 
welcomed  as  growth,  and  not  feared  as 
“illegitimate.” 

Newspapers  have  gotten  themselves 
in  trouble  before  by  listening  too  much  to 
Wall  Street,  and  not  enough  to  their  audi¬ 
ences.  They  should  not  be  distracted  by  this 
latest  iaux  scandal. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Not  worth  one  more  life 


Dw  mm  N 


So  says  KR  columnist  and  Bronze  Star  winner  Joe  Galloway 
in  a  brave  break  from  the  conventional  wisdom  of  his  peers 

BY  GREG  MITCHELL 

NO  ONE  CAN  ACCUSE  JOE  GaLLOWAY  OF  BEING  ANTI- 
military,  “French,”  or  unpatriotic  (although  some 
may  try).  Few  reporters  speak  more  convincingly 
of  loving  the  men  and  women  in  uniform.  Now  a 
special  correspondent  and  columnist  for  Knight 
Ridder,  he  served  four  tours  in  Vietnam  and  was  the  only  civilian 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  during  that  war,  for  rescuing  wounded 
American  soldiers.  He’s  covered  numerous  conflicts  since,  including 
the  Gulf  War  and,  as  an  embed,  the  2003  invasion  of  Iraq. 


He  also  co-authored  the  acclaimed  book 
We  Were  Soldiers  Once ...  and  Young.  So 
when  he  says  the  United  States  should 
declare  victory  in  Iraq  and  start  to  with¬ 
draw,  it  has  a  certain  credibility. 

When  I  talked  to  Galloway  by  telephone 
in  mid- January,  he  was  in  Colorado  about 
to  head  home  to  Virginia  after  several  days 
of  maneuvers  with  the  3rd  Armored  Cal- 
varv'  Regiment  from  Fort  Carson,  which  is 
shipping  out  to  Iraq  in  a  few  weeks.  It  was 
a  week  after  his  Jan.  5  column  advocating  a 
pullout  moved  on  the  KR  wire. 

“When  I  go  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital,” 
he  explains,  “where  some  of  the  10,000 
wounded  from  Iraq  end  up,  I  go  ward  to 
ward  and  bed  to  bed,  and  reach  out  to 
shake  a  hand,  and  someone  puts  a  stump 
in  it.  These  are  the  best  kids  we’ve  ever  bad 
in  the  militaiv'  and  this  is  the  best  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  I’ve  seen  in  my  40  years 
of  marching  with  them.  And  I  tell  you,  this 
war  is  not  worth  one  of  their  lives,  let  alone 
1,400  of  them.” 

A  Gallup  Poll  in  mid-January  show'ed 
that  46%  of  all  Americans  now  want  to 
start  removing  some  or  all  troops  from  Iraq. 
Yet  publicly  calling  for  a  pullout,  even  at  a 


slow  pace,  remains  ^ 

so  controversial  that  very 
few  of  Galloway’s  fellow 
columnists  or  editorial 
writers  have  dared 
embrace  the  idea.  i 

You  can’t  even  write  r 

about  it  without  having 
your  patriotism  or  your 
manhood  threatened.  Just 
before  Christmas,  when 
I  penned  a  short,  neutral,  ' 

piece  for  E&P  Online  on 
A1  Neuharth’s  call  for  a 
pullout  “sooner  rather  than  ^ 
later”  in  USA  Today,  I  Wj 

received  hundreds  of  angry  B 

letters,  many  of  them  call-  Galloway  in  Vii 

ing  him  (and  sometimes  58,000  wl 

me)  a  traitor.  Some  expressed  the  wish  that 
Neuharth  would  be  tried  and  executed.  The 
fact  that  he  was  a  decorated  soldier  in 
World  War  II  didn’t  do  him  much  good. 

Galloway  tells  me  he’s  gotten  mostly  pos¬ 
itive  feedback  to  his  column,  from  soldiers, 
retired  generals,  and  mothers  of  18-year- 
olds  Irom  Texas  informing  him,  “I’m  not 
going  to  see  my  son  killed  in  that  war.”  But 


Galloway  in  Vietnam:  He  recalls 
the  58,000  who  died  in  vain 


John  Walcott,  Knight  Ridder’s  Washington 
bureau  chief,  says,  “We  have  gotten  some 
angry  e-mails,  some  of  them  arguing  that 
any  criticism  of  administration  policy  un¬ 
dermines  the  morale  and  mission  of  U.S. 
troops  in  Iraq.” 

Galloway  had  opened  his  Jan.  5  column 
this  way:  “There  may  be  50  ways  to  leave 
y  our  lover,  but  there  may  be  only  orre  good 
way  out  of  the  deepening  disaster  that  is 
Iraq:  Hold  the  elections  on  Jan.  30,  declare 
victory  and  begin  leaving.”  His  reasoning: 
there’s  no  way  to  truly  win  and  no  way 
Americans  will  be  willing  to  pay  the  price 
of  a  stalemate,  particularly  .since  the  war 
was  based  on  “false  premises  and  bogus 
assumptions.” 

A  stem  critic  of  how  the  war  was  fought 
from  the  beginning,  Galloway  last  year 
called  for  the  dismissal  of  Donald  Rumsfeld 
and  Paul  Wolfowitz.  Those  who  reject  with¬ 
drawal,  he  warns,  continue  to  embrace  the 
Vietnam  syndrome  —  maybe  the  war  was  a 
mistake,  but  now  we’re  there  and  we  have 
to  make  the  best  of  it. 

“I  say,  bullsbit,  we  can  start  to  leave  now,” 
Galloway  declares.  “We  can  argue  we  over¬ 
threw  Saddam  and  freed  Iraq.  This  would 
give  us  a  fig  leaf  to  cover  our  nakedness 
as  we  get  out.”  He  points  out  that  Robert 
McNamara  recognized  our  cause  in  Viet¬ 
nam  was  futile  in  1965  but 
*  told  President  Johnson 

we  could  not  cut  and  mn. 

«  “We  only  had  1,100  dead 
in  Vietnam  then,  less  than 
we  have  now  in  Iraq,” 
Galloway  says,  bitterly. 
“That’s  just  one  panel  on 
the  wall  of  the  Vietnam 
Memorial.  Instead,  we 
‘stayed  the  course’  and 
now  there  are  58,000 
names  on  that  wall.” 

Yet  he  doesn’t  expect 
the  press  or  the  public, 
still  reflecting  a  “9/11 
mentality,”  to  suddenly 
rise  up  against  the  war. 
am:  He  recalls  United  States  finally 

lied  in  vain  change  course  on 

Vietnam  because  of  the  draft  and  the  high 
casualty  rate.  Soldiers  in  Iraq  have  not  yet 
rebelled,  partly  because  they  are  not 
draftees,  and  partly  because,  Galloway  ex¬ 
plains,  “the  ordinary  soldier  sees  his  fnends 
die  and  he  has  to  believe  it  is  for  something. 
Even  if  no  one  can  explain  what  cause  he  is 
fighting  for  —  he  will  fight  and  die  for  the 
other  guy.”  II 
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ETHICS  CORNER 


Walking  a  different  heat 


Corpus  Christi  reporter  poses  as  a  prostitute  for  a  story,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  her  editor  and  the  anger  of  defense  lawyers 


VENESSA  SaNTOS-GaRZA  REHEARSED  HER  ROLE  AS  AN 
undercover  police  prostitute  for  a  day,  learning  how 
to  lure  a  man  into  paying  for  sexual  favors.  Her  police 
colleagues  told  her  to  make  sure  her  sex-for-money 
agreements  were  completed,  so  the  recording  device 
beneath  her  clothes  could  capture  every  tawdry  word. 

Santos-Garza  worked  her  press-and-sting  operation  last  Dec.  13 
like  a  professional,  aided  by  two  real  female  undercover  police 
officers.  Two  of  her  targeted  Johns  were  arrested  and  charged  with 
prostitution.  Several  days  later,  she  recreated  those  street  scenes 


for  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times,  the 
Scripps  Howard  Texas  newspaper  where 
she  works.  It  was  going  to  be  a  great 
story:  a  detailed,  inside  peek  into  under¬ 
cover  police  work. 

But  Santos-Garza,  Managing  Editor 
Shane  Fitzgerald,  and  Metro  Editor  Kim 
Vetter  didn’t  realize  they  had  committed  a 
journalism  crime  far  more  heinous  than 
the  ones  they  were  prepared  to  describe  in 
their  newspaper.  They  were  so  sure  they 
were  in  the  right  that  they  didn’t  even  ask 
the  paper’s  attorney,  Jorge  C.  Rangel,  for 
legal  advice. 

They  should  have  known  their  editor, 
Libby  Averyt,  would  never  let  her  reporters 
become  part  of  a  police  sting.  Averyt  spent  a 
weekend  in  jail  14  years  ago  for  not  sharing 
with  Texas  prosecutors  her  notes  from  a 
death  row  interview. 

When  word  of  the  press-prostitution 
project  reached  Averyt,  she  killed  the  story 
and  then  issued  a  statement  about  it  on  the 
top  of  Page  B2  in  the  Local  section. 

“We  made  a  mistake  in  judgment,  and 
that’s  why  we  have  not  and  will  not  run 
with  the  information  gathered  that  day,” 


Averyt  said  in  the  paper’s  mea  culpa.  “For 
us  to  maintain  our  watchdog  role,  we 
should  not  get  involved  in  law  enforcement 
activities  and  will  not  in  the  future.” 


Soon  afterward,  Averyt  called  a  meeting 
of  her  staff  and  told  them  that  journalists 
should  never  take  part  in  any  kind  of  police 
investigation.  She  said  it  was  the  job  of  a 
newspaper  to  guard  against  the  public 
perception  that  it  was  an  arm  of  the  law. 

“It  was  not  the  kind  of  journalism  I  want¬ 
ed  us  to  practice  here,”  Averyt  recently  told 
me.  “We  knew  we  had  made  a  mistake.  I 
told  them  that  we  have  to  be  so  careful  to 
keep  our  credibility,  with  what  is  going  on 
in  journalism  these  days.” 

But  being  sorry  won’t  undo  the  damage 


of  the  ill-conceived  press-and-police  sting 
partnership  that  Corpus  Christi’s  defense 
lawyers  see  as  an  assault  on  an  individual’s 
right  to  fair  trial. 

“I  don’t  understand  why  the  police  didn’t 
charge  the  reporter,  too,”  raged  Michael 
O’Brien,  president  of  the  Coastal  Bend 
Criminal  Defense  Lawyers  Association, 
based  in  Corpus  Christi.  “They  would 
arrest  anyone  else  posing  as  a  prostitute. 
She  wasn’t  reporting  on  a  crime.  She  was 
creating  one.” 

But  Santos-Garza  was  working  with  the 
police.  That  may  have  been  a  journalism 
crime,  but  it  wasn’t  a  violation  of  any 
known  criminal  statute. 

What’s  worse,  the  great  majority  of 
Corpus  Christi  citizens  might  even  be 
applauding  Santos-Garza’s  undercover 
adventure.  After  all,  police  are  crediting  her 
for  the  arrest  of  four  men  allegedly  involved 
in  street  crime  —  two  through  her  sting 
operation,  and  two  others  she  witnessed  as 
a  reporter  and  phony  policewoman. 

The  officials  didn’t  want  Santos-Garza 
along  as  a  neutral  observer,  but  rather  as  a 
volunteer  police  woman  who  would  later 
write  about  her  e.xperience  for  the  paper. 
The  only  place  her  name  won’t  apf)ear  is  on 
the  police  Web  site  used  to  identify  people 
charged  with  prostitution.  But  her  testimo¬ 
ny  is  part  of  the  court  record,  a  condition  to 
which  Caller-Times  editors  had  to  agree  for 
a  seat  in  the  sting  squad,  according  to  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  Police  Chief  Peter  Alvarez  Jr. 

“When  she  came  to  us,  we  asked  her, 
are  you  sure  you  want  to  do  this?”  Alvarez 
recalled.  “She  said  she  had 
checked  with  her  bosses. 
She  knew  exactly  what  she 
was  getting  into.” 

Santos-Garza’s  motives 
were  well-meaning.  She  is  a 
Corpus  Christi  native  and 
mother  of  three.  In  June 
she  wrote  a  column  about 
the  crime-infested  Hillcrest 
section  of  the  city,  where  a  6-year-old  girl 
had  seen  a  neighbor  turning  tricks. 

But  participating  in  a  sting  operation  is 
not  the  an.swer.  Police  stings  sometimes 
eviscerate  civil  liberties  by  luring  people 
into  crimes  they  never  thought  of  commit¬ 
ting.  Newspapers  are  supposed  to  help 
protect  civil  liberties,  not  violate  them. 

The  Caller-Times  ought  to  use  the  case 
to  educate  its  readers.  If  its  newsroom 
needed  a  lecture  on  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  cops  and  reporters,  imagine  how 
confused  the  public  must  be.  11 


Venessa  Santos-Garza 
‘Svasn’t  reporting 
on  a  crime,”  defense 
attorney  Michael 
O’Brien  said.  “She 
was  creating  one.” 
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Editor  of  the  Year  Julia  Wallace  in  her  office,  left,  and  above,  at  a  farmers  market  in  Doraville,  Ga. 
The  market,  Wallace  says,  is  among  those  popular  with  Atlanta’s  expanding  Hispanic  demographic. 

How  she  brought  passion  to  a 
storied  daily  that’s  already  living 
a future  loomingfor  many  metros 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Growing  up  in  Rock  Island,  III.,  Julia  Wallace 
liked  newspapers  well  enough.  She  read  them,  kept 
up  on  the  news.  But  it  was  numbers  that  really 
stirred  her.  She  was  going  to  be  an  accountant.  Then, 
one  day,  they  showed  a  film  at  school  titled  some¬ 
thing  like.  The  Exciting  Life  of  an  Accountant.  As  she  watched  it,  she 
thought,  “I’m  not  going  to  be  an  accountant.”  The  school  that 
unwittingly  crushed  one  ambition,  however,  soon  launched  another 
career  by  way  of  a  book  she  borrowed  from  the  school  library.  She 
can’t  remember  its  title  or  author,  but  the  advice  stuck  with  her: 


Young  people  who  are  “interested  in  every¬ 
thing,”  it  said,  should  go  into  journalism. 

An  accountant’s  mindset  too  often  seems 
a  newsroom  requirement  in  this  era  of 
newspapers  with  resources  and  readership 
that  shrink  more  often  than  they  grow. 

And  while  she  doesn’t  wear  a  green  visor, 
Wallace’s  early  appreciation  for  numbers  is 


reflected  at  a  major  newspaper  that  created 
a  databank  to  track  editorial  errors,  that 
researches  its  readership  relentlessly,  and 
that  split  the  managing  editor’s  job  into  two 
different  positions:  one  for  news,  and  one 
for  operations. 

But  it’s  her  work  in  the  far  messier  disci¬ 
pline  of  journalism  that  accounts  for  most 
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of  the  reasons  Julia  Wallace,  editor  of  The 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution,  is  E^Fs 
Editor  of  the  Year. 

Wallace,  48,  follows  in  a  storied  line  of 
editors  at  the  397,097-circulation  Journal- 
Constitution,  the  flagship  newspaper  of 
the  SIO  billion  Cox  Enterprise  media  and 
auto-auction  business.  They  include  Ralph 
McGill,  who  angered  many  in  the  segrega¬ 
tionist  South  for  his  stance  on  civil  rights, 
and  Bill  Kovach,  who  resigned  after  a  blow¬ 
up  with  a  Cox  corporate  executive  shortly 
after  the  paper  won  a  pair  of  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

Her  predecessor,  Ron  Martin,  was  also 
Wallace’s  mentor  from  her  decade  at  USA 
Today.  He  says  she  is  “the  perfect  editor  to 
lead  newspapers  into  the  21st  century:  great 
vision,  wide  experience,  forceful  and  clear 
leadership,  excitement  about  the  role  of 
newspapers,  and  good  instincts  about  the 
w'ay  the  paper  and  the  Web  site  need  to 
work  together  to  extend  the  audience.” 

Constant  innovations 

In  sprawling,  inchoate  Atlanta,  Wallace 
is  using  a  combination  of  old-fashioned 
watchdog  journalism,  newfangled  packag¬ 
ing  and  design,  and  a  think-global-vvrite- 
Atlanta  philosophy.  Her  goal:  to  construct 
a  new'spaper  that  can  prevail  in  a  market 
roiled  by  the  economic  and  demographic 
upheaval  that  is  likely  to  be  the  future  for 
many  other  big-city  dailies. 

"The  tough  things  that  are  hitting  or  will 

hit  the  newspaper  industry  - 

hit  here,  but  earlier,”  says 
Director  of  Innovations 
Stacy  Lynch,  w  hom 
Wallace  lured  aw'ay  from  jt, 
the  Readership  Institute. 

Sunday  circulation  began 
running  out  of  steam  in 
Atlanta  well  before  the 
phenomenon  hit  the  rest 
of  the  industry.  With  more 
than  60%  of  households 
wired  for  high-speed  Inter¬ 
net,  Atlantans  are  far  more 
comfortable  with  the  Web 
than  the  average  American. 

Like  other  editors 
around  the  country, 

Wallace  is  busy  launching  new  products 
and  redesigning  sections.  But  she  takes  a 
somewhat  different  approach  to  proto¬ 
types.  Rather  than  create  an  elite  team  that 
develops  all  the  new  product,  she  assigns 
different  teams  for  each  idea,  mixing  veter¬ 
ans  and  hot  shots.  “She  doesn’t  want  peo¬ 
ple  to  get  married  to  a  prototj^ie,”  Lynch 
says.  “She  believes  in  involving  people  who 
will  be  responsible  for  operating  it  in  the 


future,  and  also  people  who  may  have  a 
different  point  of  view.” 

Wallace  is  changing  the  paper’s  zoning 
philosophy  as  well.  After  years  of  zoning  by 
county  with  only  fitful  results,  the  Journal- 
Constitution  took  a  new  direction  under 
her  watch.  The  paper  created  a  zone  that 
took  in  parts  of  four  counties,  drawing 
boundaries  based  on  the  real-life  work 
and  play  destinations  that  readers  have 


AJC  Publisher  John  Mellott.  left 


challenges  his  editor  to  capture  the 


spirit  of  Atlanta  in  2005.  Above, 


Wallace  and  editorial  staff  members 
share  a  laugh  during  a  daily  budget 
meeting. 

in  common.  “We’ve  been  zoning 
by  county  for  20  years.  This  was 
an  effort  to  look  at  how  to  zone 
by  lifestyle,”  says  James  Mallory, 
managing  editor  of  operations 
and  initiative. 

Her  own  modest  office  looks 
over  a  drab  underdeveloped 
cluster  of  streets  near  the  heart 
of  downtown  Atlanta,  the  kind 
of  lots  that  in  cities  like  Chicago 
and  Cleveland  are  being  eagerly  snapped 
up  for  condos  and  residential  lots.  But 
Atlanta’s  metropolitan  area  —  now  sprawl¬ 
ing  over  20  counties  —  is  growing  out,  not 
up.  To  chase  that  growth,  she  has  been 
among  the  most  aggressive  editors  in  the 
nation  in  redefining  suburban  coverage. 

In  September  the  paper  launched  w'hat 
is  essentially  a  separate  paper  with  its  own 
main  sheet  for  growing  Gwinnett  County. 
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Top,  conferring  with 
Metro  News  Editor 
Bert  Roughton  Jr. 
Left,  Wallace  checks 
out  the  AJC's  Web 
site  with  Robin 
Henry,  deputy 
managing 
editor/online. 


covers  international  developments  through 
the  eyes  of  Atlantans,  has  attracted  a  new 
audience  of  sophisticated,  foreign-bom 
readers  who  once  never  saw  themselves  in 
the  newspaper  of  their  adopted  city,  says 
Raman  Narayanan,  the  national  news  assis¬ 
tant  editor  who  created  the  section. 


“The  age-old  idea  of  taking  the  rookies  and 
putting  them  out  in  the  bureaus  has  been 
turned  on  its  head,”  says  Gwinnett  Bureau 
Chief  Tom  Oliver,  a  24:-yea.r  Journal-Con¬ 
stitution  veteran.  The  bureau  is  not  Elba: 
The  veterans  include  a  former  assistant 
managing  editor  for  sports,  a  former  assis¬ 
tant  M.E.  for  design,  and  others.  “When 
people  come  out  here,  they  can  turn 
around  and  see  that  the  best  reporters  and 
photographers  are  out  in  the  suburbs,” 
Oliver  says. 

Under  Wallace,  the  newspaper  is  even 
returning  to  the  classic  newspaper  task  of 
creating  a  community  in  a  place  every  bit 
as  unformed  as  the  Old  West.  ‘We’re  fight¬ 
ing  the  Balkanization  of  the  market,”  says 
Lynch.  The  Journal-Constitution,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  dubbed  one  part  of  the  market 
“North  Side.” 

The  paper  has  even  renamed  itself  inter¬ 
nally.  On  a  recent  visit,  a  visitor  found  that 
eveiy  employee  spoke  breezily  of  the  “A/C,” 
and  none  uttered  the  words  “the  Journal- 
Constitution.” 

There  are  some  early  indications  the 
suburban  initiatives  might  be  working.  For 


instance,  the  paper  reversed  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  slide  with  a  strong  performance  in  the 
most  recent  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
FAS-FAX,  increasing  its  Monday-Friday 
circulation  3.8%.  The  next  step,  Mallory 
says,  is  to  fix  the  Sunday  paper,  which  con¬ 
tinued  its  decline  in  the  most  recent  FAS- 
FAX  by  slumping  2.5%  to  606,246. 

The  A/C  has  taken  on  local  institutions 
unaccustomed  to  critical  attention,  such  as 
the  University  of  Georgia  and  Delta  Air¬ 
lines.  During  the  furor  over  the  Bowl 
Championship  Series  this  college  football 
season,  an  A/C  sportswriter  turned  to  that 
most  basic  of  investigative  reporting  tools, 
the  Freedom  of  Information  (FOI)  request, 
to  learn  how  individual  coaches  had  \  oted. 

“Watchdog  journalism  is  a  responsibility, 
it’s  fun  —  and  it  really  does  drive  reader- 
ship,”  Wallace  says.  “It  hits  on  all  cylinders.” 

The  Journal-Constitution  is  out  in  the 
big  world,  too.  It  won  national  acclaim  — 
and  some  controversy  among  the  war’s  sup¬ 
porters  —  last  year  for  its  clear-eyed  Iraq 
coverage  by  embed  Ron  Martz,  the  paper’s 
military  affairs  reporter.  And  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  “Atlanta  &  The  World”  section,  which 


Mission  and  commitment 

In  an  industry  that  rarely  even  bothers 
paying  lip  service  to  training,  Wallace  is 
unrolling  an  ever-growing  series  of  on- 
and  off-site  seminars,  on  everything  from 
narrative  writing  and  FOI  issues  to  under¬ 
standing  the  Atlanta  community.  This  year, 
every  newsroom  employee  will  undergo  at 
least  20  hours  of  internal  training,  and 
every'  editor  must  take  30  hours. 

“The  commitment  to  training  here  is 
exceptional,”  says  Deputy  Managing  Editor 
Shawn  McIntosh.  “It’s  actually  not  new,  but 
Julia  strengthened  it,  and  made  sure  our 
training  aligns  with  the  goals  of  the  news¬ 
paper.”  The  goal:  Spreading  the  culture  that 
the  newsroom  is  a  team  with  clear  ideas  of 
what  each  story  is  trying  to  get  across  and 
what  storytelling  form  to  employ. 
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BUSH  IfADS  SWEEP 


I  The  Atlanta  )oumal-Constitution 


clues  on 
Harricks 


A  $73  million 
spending  spree 


in  abuse 
cases  may 
get  messy 


It  s  good  to  be 


Wallace  said  she  was  struck  by  how  limit¬ 
ed  newspaper  training  is  when  she  heard 
a  talk  by  Bob  Nardelli,  the  CEO  of  The 
Home  Depot.  “He  said  that  they  require 
managers  to  take  80  hours  of  training  a 
year,”  she  said.  It  occurred  to  her  that  by 
comparison,  the  newspaper  industry's  lack 
of  training  was  “prettj’  embarrassing.” 

WTiile  Atlanta  has  always  been  a  destina¬ 
tion  for  journalists,  Wallace  has  recruited  an 


unusually  accomplished  group.  But  it  isn’t 
just  the  lop  people  getting  new  attention. 
For  the  first  time  in  any  stalfer’s  memory, 
the  A/C  has  formal  written  tests  for  news¬ 
room  job  candidates. 

“We  have  all  the  elements  of  greatness 
here,  and  the  No.  1  thing  that  can  make  it 
or  screw  it  up  is  an  editor,”  says  Hank 
Klibanoff,  the  managing  editor  who  came 
from  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  “She  is 


making  it  work,  and  showing  us  what  great 
leadership  can  do.” 

The  editors  journey 

Just  as  the  young  Wallace  did  not  start  out 
to  be  a  journalist,  the  young  journalist  did 
not  begin  with  ambitions  to  be  a  top  editor. 
While  studying  at  Northwestern  University’s 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  in  the  first  flush 
of  the  post-Watergate  years,  she  caught  the 
reporting  bug.  Later,  she  used  a  Greyhound 
bus  pass  to  travel  the  South,  knocking  on 
newspapers’  doors  before  finally  landing  a 
job  at  the  old  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star. 
Wallace,  a  veteran  of  Atlanta’s  Journal, 
Ledger-Star,  and  the  Dallas  Times-Herald, 
jokes,  “I’ve  closed  many  PMs.” 

Her  first  editor  at  Norfolk,  Sandra  Mims 
Rowe,  says,  “She  was  a  star  even  back  then.” 
Rowe,  now  editor  of  The  Oregonian  in  Port¬ 
land,  says  Wallace  always  had  a  sense  of 
what  readers  want,  and  put  her  in  charge  of 
a  zoned  tab.  “I  think  Julia  in  many  ways  is 
about  the  complete  package  as  an  editor,” 
Rowe  says.  In  a  changing  media  landscape, 
she  adds,  Wallace  is  fearless:  “She’s  very 
change-oriented.  She’s  able  to  see  the  evolv¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  market  without  giving  up 
on  the  values  of  journalism.  So  many  people 
don’t  have  the  market  eye  and  the  hard-news 
sense  at  the  same  time.” 

Her  years  at  the  launch  of  USA  Today  con¬ 
vinced  Wallace  to  become  an  editor.  She  was 
one  of  the  few  journalists  from  outside  Gan¬ 
nett  recruited  to  launch  what  many  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  disparaged  as  Al  Neuharth’s  Folly.  “I 
later  asked  the  woman  who  hired  me  what 
she  had  seen  in  me,”  Wallace  recalls.  “She 
said,  ‘We  were  desperate;  we  needed  bodies.’” 

On  the  night  shift,  she  would  track  the 
work  of  some  of  the  era’s  best  editors:  John 
Quinn,  Ron  Martin,  Neuharth.  “At  some 
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point,  I  decided  that  editing 
was  much  more  interesting 
than  reporting,”  she  says. 

Her  next  stop  was  about  as 
different  from  a  Gannett  proper¬ 
ty  as  you  could  get  in  1992:  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  “I  asked 
Ron  Martin  about  going  there, 
and  he  said.  You’ve  got  to  as¬ 
sume  it  will  be  great,  youll  learn 
a  lot,  and  it  will  end  badly  — 
and  he  was  right  on  all  counts,” 
she  says.  The  paper  was  sold  to 
Hollinger  International  in  1995. 

She  went  back  to  Gannett  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Statesman 
Journal  in  Salem,  Ore.,  and  as 
managing  editor  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Arizona  Repu  blic 
in  Phoenix. 

The  well-traveled  Wallace 
has  been  editor  of  the  Journal- 
Constitution  for  just  two-and- 
a-half  years.  Yet  her  influence 
on  the  paper  started  nearly 
from  the  moment  she  returned 
to  72  Marietta  Street  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  Januarj’  2001, 

24  years  after  working  as  an 
intern  at  the  then-separate 
Atlanta  Journal. 

Editorial  Page  Editor  Cynthia 
Tucker,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  finalist 
last  year,  recalls  their  first  meet¬ 
ings  in  2001:  “It  occurred  to  me 
that  she  was  in  this  business 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  was, 
because  [she’s]  genuinely  excited 
about  news.” 

It  was  a  time  of  big  news  locally. 

The  paper  had  uncovered  growing 
evidence  of  alleged  corruption  in 
the  administration  of  Atlanta’s 
then-Mayor  Bill  Campbell  —  and 
the  mayor  responded  by  singling  out 
Tucker,  who  is  also  a  regular  columnist,  with 
personal  attacks.  Staffers  are  reluctant  to 
criticize  Ron  Martin,  who  was  editor  during 
the  most  tumultuous  days  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  but  they  say  the  paper  didn’t  really 
showcase  its  investigative  pieces  until 
Wallace  came  along. 

“For  whatever  reason,  you  just  couldn’t  get 
your  stories  on  Al,”  says  Alan  Judd,  one  of 
the  key  reporters  in  the  investigation.  “Julia 
got  here  and  we  started  putting  that  stuff  on 
the  front  page  almost  every  day.  I  think  one 
time  a  story  got  bumped  because  we  invaded 
Afghanistan  —  and  that’s  what  it  took  to 
bump  you.” 

That  doesn’t  surprise  Chuck  Neubauer, 
the  investigative  reporter  now  working  out  of 


thing  about  the  economy.” 

Even  as  managing  editor, 
Wallace  says  she  worked  to 
change  the  A/C  newsroom  cul¬ 
ture:  “When  I  got  here  my  feeling 
was  this  was  a  good  paper,  but 
considering  all  that  it  had,  and  all 
that  it  had  around  it,  it  should  be 
a  whole  lot  better.”  She  instituted  a 
I  “Better  AJC”  campaign  of  lunch 
I  meetings  with  the  staff  to  identify 
:  shortcomings  and  potential. 

'  With  the  head  count  essentially 
frozen,  Wallace  also  embarked  on  a 
reorganization  of  the  newsroom. 
Editing  these  days,  she  notes,  is  more 
about  realigning  resources  than  get¬ 
ting  more  resources:  “We  said,  here 
are  the  jobs  we  need,  and  some  jobs 
went  away.”  The  paper  expanded  its 
j  national  desk,  and  staffed  up  its  state- 
j  house  corps  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

I  The  features  section  got  its  first  lifestyle 
j  reporters.  Some  20  new  beats  were  cre- 
I  ated,  while  the  number  of  editing  jobs 
was  trimmed  back  by  25  or  30. 

Of  course,  there  are  limits  to  plan¬ 
ning.  Says  Wallace:  “Five  days  after  the 
reorganization  was  done,  we  had  9/11  — 
and  changed  everything.” 
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j  Shadow  of  Big ‘D' 

I  It’s  too  much  to  suggest  that  Julia 
j  Wallace  is  haunted  by  Dallas,  but  the  city 


^  pops  up  regularly  in  a  long  conversation. 
Atlanta,  she  says,  reminds  her  of  Dallas, 
where  she  worked  as  a  reporter  during  the  oil 
boom  of  the  early  1980s.  It  should:  There’s 
the  same  plowing  up  of  far-flung  fields  to 
build  starter  homes  and  McMansions,  as 
well  as  the  same  extravagant  trophy  projects 
—  like  the  $200-million  aquarium  under 
construction.  There’s  the  same  rootlessness 
of  a  community  assembled  from  strangers 
attracted  only  by  the  lure  of  commerce. 

But  Wallace  drew  a  deeper  lesson  from 
Dallas  than  observations  about  the  flux  of 
business  and  demographics.  She  also  learned 
the  difference  a  good  editor  can  make. 

She  arrived  at  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  at 
a  crucial  moment  in  what  would  become  one 
of  America’s  classic  newspaper  wars.  The  old 
Times  Mirror  Co.  paper  had  assembled  the 
best  newsroom  in  Texas  and  taken  the  circu¬ 
lation  lead  from  the  grayer,  slower  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

Then  Burl  Osborne  came  to  town.  “And 
even  though  we  w'ere  doing  better  journal¬ 
ism,  and  we  had  a  better  staff...  we  lost  that 
war,”  Wallace  said.  Under  Osborne,  the 
Morning  News  focused  on  it  its  goals  for  a 
year  down  the  line,  five  years  dowTi  the  line. 


Children  of 


Under  Wallace’s 
watch,  the  AJC 
has  improved 
both  its  coverage 
and  its  use  of 
graphics  to 
better  convey 
Atlanta’s  color 
and  personality. 
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the  Los  Angeles  Times  Washington  bureau. 
When  Wallace  came  to  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  as  managing  editor  in  1992,  Neubauer 
and  two  other  reporters  were  beginning  to 
report  on  misdeeds  that  would  eventually 
send  to  jail  Dan  Rostenkowski,  the  Chicago 
Democrat  who  then  chaired  the  powerful 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It 
wasn’t  that  top  editors  didn’t  back  the  inves¬ 
tigation,  Neubauer  says,  it’s  just  that  Wallace 
brought  critical  enthusiasm,  especially  at  a 
time  when  paper’s  resources  were  so  strained 
that  she  herself  often  copyedited  the  stories. 

“She  realized  how  important  it  was,  and 
she  let  us  work  on  it,”  Neubauer  says.  “She 
does  have  this  kind  of  sense  of  what  people 
will  be  interested  in.  You  wouldn’t  necessari¬ 
ly  want  to  go  to  Julia  with  a  complicated 
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10  years  do^^Tl  the  line.  It  worked  to  under¬ 
stand  the  Dallas  market,  and  then  acted  on 
what  it  discovered.  By  contrast,  over  at  the 
Times-Herald,  “\Ve  were  going  to  he  ‘the 
best  regional  paper  in  America,”  she  sav-s. 
Maybe  that’s  a  good  ambition,  she  allows 
in  a  voice  that  betrays  skepticism. 

A  few  years  after  Wallace  left.  Times 
Mirror  sold  the  paper.  It  folded  in  1991. 

For  Hank  Klibanoff,  Atlanta  and  the 
Journal-Constitution  recall  another  city 
and  newspaper,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
where  he  served  many  years  under  the 
legendaiy  editor  i 
Gene  Roberts.  He  I 
was  happily  work- 
ing  as  depuU'  man- 
aging  editor  at  the 

Inquirer  when  \ 

Wallace  called  him 
the 

He  didn't  know 
or 
paper 
was  calling 
from.  “Frankly,  I 

wasn't  sure  if  she  was  talking  about  Atlanta 
or  Albuquerque,”  Klibanoff  says.  But  he 
liked  what  she  said  about  making  aggres¬ 
sive  watchdog  journalism  the  driver  to  take 
the  A/C  to  a  new  plane. 

Klibanoff  signed  on  to  become  managing 
editor/news,  and  says  Wallace’s  mission  to 
dramatically  improve  the  paper  is  starting 


to  pay  off.  “I  feel  like  I  know  what 
[a  great  newsroom]  looks  like, 
and  I  feel  like  I  am  damn  lucky  to 
have  e.xperienced  it  not  just  once, 
but  at  two  papers,”  he  says. 

Ronnie  Ramos  was  drawn  by 
Wallace’s  passion  for  journalism, 
too.  He  would  seem  perhaps  an 
odd  choice  for  sports  editor.  Until 
May  he  was  editor  of  The  Times 
in  Shreveport,  La.,  and  in  a  21- 
year  newspaper  career  he  had 
spent  a  total  of  four  years  on 


Hank  Klibanoff, 
managing  editor 
for  news,  Julia 
Wallace,  and 
Managing  Editor 
for  Operations 
and  Imtiative 
James  Mallory, 
before  a  wall 
of  Metro  front 
pages.  Left, 
former  editor 
Ron  Martin’s 
retirement  party. 


sports  beats.  ‘The  reason  I  came  here  was 
her  mission  and  commitment  to  creating  a 
great  sports  section,”  says  Ramos.  Wallace 
and  Ramos  are  looking  for  ways  to  present 
sports  in  a  new  way  —  something  between 
magazines  and  the  current  daily  paper. 
“ESPN  created  a  new  model  for  TV  sports, 
and  we  need  to  create  a  new  model  for  dailv 


newspaper  sports,”  he  says. 

But  Wallace,  who  was  an  editor  on  the 
scene  at  the  1996  Olympics  during  her  10 
years  with  USA  Today,  says  Ramos  was  ex¬ 
actly  the  kind  of  editor  the  A/Cs  sports  sec¬ 
tion  needs:  “I  was  particularly  interested  in 
increasing  the  news  sensibilities  in  the  sec¬ 
tion,  and  Ronnie  deep  down  is  a  news  guy.” 

Always  on  the floor 

The  Journal-Constitution  designed  its 
building  so  that  the  editor  sits  in  an  office 
one  floor  above  the  newsroom.  In  the  past, 
that  architectural  quirk  reflected  the  pa¬ 
per’s  management  style.  Not  with  Wallace. 

“Julia  is  still  very  much  engaged  as  an 
editor,”  says  military  affairs  reporter  Martz, 
who  can’t  quite  recall  if  she’s  the  fifth  or 
sixth  top  editor  during  his  23  years  at  the 
paper.  “Unlike  some  editors  we’ve  had,  she 
is  always  in  the  newsroom,  always  wander¬ 
ing  around,  and  there’s  never  the  sense  you 
have  with  some  editors,  you  know,  [that] 
when  you  saw  them  in  the  newsroom,  you’d 
say,  ‘Oh,  hell,  what  have  I  done  now?” 

Journal-Constitution  staffers  in  the  past 
had  become  used  to  editors  who  were 
rather  Sphinx-like  about  what  they  wanted 
to  see  from  the  newsroom.  That’s  not  a 
problem  anymore,  they  say.  “Julia  is  much 
clearer  about  what  she  wants,”  says  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter  Judd.  “She  does  set 
directions  for  us.” 

Sometimes,  though,  that  direction  can 
be:  Do  what  you  want.  That’s  exactly  what 
she  said  to  {continued  on  page  27} 


Wallace,  above,  as  an  intern  at 
The  Rock  Island  Argus  in  her 
hometown  of  Rock  Island,  III.,  in 
1975.  Right,  on  election  night 
1976  as  an  intern  with  The 
Macon  (Ga.)  News. 
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105-seat  business  system,  5-terabyte 
Total  Advertising  sales  and  Vision  Ad-Trak 
production  system  lead  Vision  Data  advances. 


Ogden  Publishing  Corporation,  publisher  of  The  Standard- 
Examiner,  with  a  daily  circulation  of  over  60,000  is  currently 
installing  a  new  56-user  Vision  Total  Advertising  system,  put¬ 
ting  their  classified  sales  and  management,  display  advertising  in 
a  single  common  database.  Additionally,  Vision  Ad-Trak,  Vision 
Data's  new  full  production  ad-tracking  and  postscript  graphical  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  housed  in  the  same  server  creating  a  complete,  sales, 
billing,  and  production  management  system  with  5  terabytes  of 
storage  for  all  sales  and  accounting  data  as  well  as  postscript 
graphics  and  completed  ad  storage  and  archiving. 

The  fully  redundant  Vision  Data  system  which  is  built  upon  a  Sun 
Microsystems  server  with  an  accompanying  RAID  and  a  second  Sun 
Solans  system  for  backup,  features  internal  mirroring  and  an  8-slot 
ID  tape  drive  for  backup.  The  Standard-Examiner  will  also  employ 
Vision  Data's  HomeLink  fully-integrated  remote  web  ad  entry  and 
billing  system  that  is  driven  directly  by  the  Vision  Total  Advertising 
System. 

"The  concept  of  a  single  5-terabyte  or  larger  computer  system  for 
all  aspects  of  newspaper  functions  could  indeed  be  the  future  of 
newspapers,"  according  to  Thomas  A.  Dempsey,  president  of  Vision 
Data,  who  attributes  Vision  Data's  strong,  growing  customer  base 
and  continued  customer  loyalty  to  "Vision's  30-t-year  history  of 
solid  accounting-based  software  development,  coupled  with  cut- 
ting-edge  innovation  and  development,  further  stated  that  "recent 
developments  like  this  5-terabyte  single  data  storage  system,  the 
new  HomeLink  product,  and  the  new  Vision  Ad-Trak  System"  are 
attractive  not  only  to  newspapers  like  the  Standard-Examiner,  but 
also  tend  to  set  the  pace  for  where  the  whole  industry  is  moving." 

Jones  Media  Inc.  expands  to  105  seat  Vision  Data  system  featur¬ 
ing  fully-integrated  customer  service  function  that  combines 
Classified  Ad  sales,  display  advertising,  circulation  sales  and  ISP 
billing. 

They  have  expanded  the  number  of  publications  using  the  Vision 
Data  system  from  7  to  all  14  of  their  daily  and  non-daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  Vision  Data's  Total 
Advertising  Classified  and  Classified  Pagination  Systems  are 
combined  with  the  existing  Vision  Circulation  Management  and 
Vision  Display  Ad  Billing/Accounts  Receivables  Systems  to  create  a 
fully-integrated  Customer  Service  function  for  both  its  newspapers 
and  its  local  internet  Service  Provider  companies. 

The  group  links  all  105  users  of  their  business  systems  in  all  of  its 
14  entities  through  a  powerful  Sun  Microsystems  v880  central  serv¬ 
er  located  in  Greeneville,  Tennessee,  to  provide  a  single  common 
database  for  all  customer  information  that  is  managed  on  their 
fully-integrated  system. 


"To  further  round-out  our  Total  Customer  Service  package,  we  have 
also  added  Classified  Advertising  order  entry  through  Vision  Data's 
new  HomeLink  and  Internet  Access  Billing",  stated  Gregg  Jones, 
president  of  Jones  Media.  "The  Vision  Data  software  configuration 
provides  a  complete  picture  of  all  advertising,  without  the  need  for 
interfaces,  simplifying  our  processes  and  providing  customer  serv¬ 
ice  representatives  with  complete  up-to-the  minute  customer 
information,  while  providing  management  with  comprehensive 
detailed  reporting." 

"Our  goal  is  to  be  able  to  handle  all  newspaper  and  cable  customer 
inquiries  and  transactions  without  shuffling  customers  to  other 
departments.  Vision  Data  was  the  only  company  we  evaluated  that 
was  able  to  easily  facilitate  that  kind  of  a  complete  customer  serv¬ 
ice  system.  Also,  based  on  our  history  of  experience  with  them. 
Vision  Data  has  a  long  time  record  of  superior  customer  support 
and  product  reliability." 

"Having  one  shared  database  will  allow  us  to  easily  up-sell  and 
cross-sell  the  products  and  services  we  provide  in  single  or  multi¬ 
ple  publications,"  continued  Jones. 

Dempsey  points  out;  "Our  experience  with  grouping  multiple  com¬ 
panies  on  a  common  central  server  and  the  fully  integrated  nature 
of  our  software  made  us  a  perfect  fit  with  Jones  Media's  plans  for 
Total  Customer  Service.  They  are  able  to  monitor  sales  activities, 
manage  credit,  and  build  revenues  while  reducing  their  systems 
and  operational  overhead  at  each  location.  Today's  marketing 
advantage  is  going  to  go  to  the  newspapers  that  provide  the  best 
customer  service  and  most  convenience  to  both  private  party  and 
business  customers.  That's  why  Vision  Data  has  invested  heavily 
in  creating  applications  that  provide  that  kind  of  business  to  busi¬ 
ness  functionality,  as  well  as  providing  superior  service  to  private 
party  newspaper  customers." 

CONTACT: 

Tom  Dempsey 

Vision  Data  Equipment  Corporation 

1377  Third  Street 

Rensselaer,  NY  12144 

(518)  434-2193 

www.vdata.com 

email:  sales@vdata.com 
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•  Classified  Sales,  Management  &  Pagination 

•  Display  Ad  Sales,  Sales  Management,  Accounting 

•  Circulation  &  Fulfillment  Management 

•  Payables  &  General  Ledger 


•  Unmatched  rating  &  pricing  flexibility 

We  excel  in  multi-pub  combo  selling  and  complex  rate  structures. 

•  Total  customer  service  •  fully  integrated,  from  a 
single  workstation  -  Classified,  Display,  Circulation. 

•  Fully  Integrated  WEB  access  -  for  classified,  retail,  vendor  payables. 

•  Single  server  design  •  Improve  sales  and  marketing 
and  simplify  operation. 

•  New  Product  Releases  -  Wsion  Ad-  Track,  retail  page  layout,  electronic  tear  sheets. 


•  Proven  reputation  for  customer  support  - 

Excellent  customer  retention  earned  through  experienced  lAH  customer 
support  staff.  Serving  newspapers  for  30  years. 

•  ASP  services  -  Visions  ASP  servers  can  run  on  a  full-time  or  backup  basis. 

•  $  miilions  Invested  in  development  -  Vision  Data 
annually  re-invests  heavily  in  product  innovation,  resulting  in  one  of  the 
industry's  most  robust  suites  of  publication  software  available. 


lyrVISION  DATA 

“The  proven  experts  in  remote  multi-publication  networking 


518-434-2193  www.vdata.com  email:  sales@vdata.com 
See  Us  at  NEXPO  Booth  #1511  and  America  East  Booth  #87 
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Newspapers  Must  Reevaluate  their  Business 
Strategy  to  Provide  Value  to  Readers 

Information-driven  Marketing  Systems  Empower  Circulation  Teams 


Circulation  professionals  face  nearly  impossible  chal¬ 
lenges  daily  as  circulation  vanishes  and  must  be 
replaced.  Some  level  of  churn  is  a  market  reality  due 
to  changing  demographics,  a  highly  mobile  society,  mar¬ 
ket  specific  household  growth  and  intensified  media  com¬ 
petition.  Regardless  of  these  environmental  factors, 
churn  levels  above  40  percent  in  most  markets  should  be 
a  cause  of  great  alarm. 


Stemming  the  reader  exodus  is  not  simply 
a  matter  of  marketing;  it  demands  a 
reconsideration  of  a  newspaper's  business 
strategy  into  one  that  provides  value  to 
readers  in  terms  of  content,  price,  and 
service.  This  begins  with  quality  strategic 
research  that  is  incorporated  into  infor¬ 
mation-driven  marketing  systems. 


additional  8%.  The  telemarketing  conversion  rate  was 
increased  from  7%  to  an  average  of  10  -  13%.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  also  able  to  eliminate  data  service  bureau  costs 
of  more  than  $160,000. 

Austin  American-Statesman 

"IQube  is  a  huge  time  saver,"  says  Becki  Bartosh,  data 
analyst  at  the  Austin  American-Statesman  in  Texas.  "Prior 
to  IQube,  there  was  no  end-user  visibili¬ 
ty  into  their  mainframe  circulation  sys¬ 
tem.  We  would  have  to  queue  up  for  pro¬ 
grammer  time  to  get  any  information  out 
*  of  the  system,  and  there  was  no  flexibil- 
ity.  Now  we  can  benchmark  retention 
closer  at  our  offers  and 
p  j  I  our  churn  group  to  determine  what  is 

1  I  effective  or  not." 


Atex,  the  publishing  systems  provider  of  W 

advertising,  editorial,  circulation,  and 
business  analytics  solutions,  has  just  the 
tool,  IQube  -  Circulation.  This  business 
intelligence  solution  enables  newspapers 
to  integrate  their  data  and  their  reader 
interactions,  as  well  as  their  quality  market  research  to 
allow  them  to  understand  their  customers'  interests  and 
needs.  With  this  knowledge,  newspapers  can  do  a  better 
job  of  servicing  new  customers,  acquiring  new  customers, 
and  taking  care  of  their  customers.  In  short,  IQube  allows 
circulation  departments  to  analyze  multiple  business  driv¬ 
ers  simultaneously,  thus  enabling  them  to  see  the  whole 
picture  and  make  the  right  decisions. 

"Business  Intelligence  systems  like  IQube  were  designed 
to  help  newspapers  develop  their  strategy  and  improve 
execution  against  that  strategy,"  stated  industry  expert 
Miles  Groves  of  MG  Strategic  Research.  "Integrated  data 
systems  are  vital  to  newspapers  to  support  their  market. 
For  one  example,  the  recent  "Do  Not  Call"  legislation 
makes  IQube  even  more  important." 

IQube  -  Circulation  Success  Stories 
Cox  Ohio  Publishing 

In  one  year.  Cost  Per  Order  (CPO)  was  reduced  by  32%.  By 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  average  CPO  dropped  an 


Kingsport  Times- News 

'^0^  ^  “We  have  opened  up  a  new  revenue 
stream  in  advertising,"  states  Mike 
^  Howie,  Direct  Marketing  Director  of  the 

Kingsport  Times-News  in  Tennessee. 
"IQube  can  also  help  us  focus  on  specif¬ 
ic  demographic  areas  to  target  circulation  potential,  and 
the  direct  mail  possibilities  are  endless  with  the  tools  we 
now  have."  Marla  Hayter,  Circulation  Systems 
Administrator  in  Kingsport,  added  "IQube  is  perfect  for 
analyzing  historical  data,  pinpointing  problems  and  going 
after  them.  The  time  saver  factor  is  huge.  We  can  pick  and 
choose  exactly  what  we  want  to  look  at  and  not  have  to 
sift  through  extraneous  information." 

For  more  Information,  please  contact  Marcel  Badowski, 
Atex  Vice  President,  Customer  Care,  at  813-739-1723 
or  mbadowsk1@atex.com  or  visit  www.atex.com. 


new  revenue 


%Atex 
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of  Media  Solutions 


We’ve  Pioneered  the  Past 
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We’re  Delivering  Today 


We’re' Innovating  the  Future 
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Atex  User  Group  Confere 
February  13-16,  2005  -  j 
www.atex.com/usergroupDS 
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OnePlan  organizes,  manages  and 
schedules  your  information 

Jazbox  feature  keeps  track  of  your  "assets,"  whether  they're  virtual  or  actual 


In  today's  newsroom,  managing  information  begins 
long  before  a  story  is  written.  Tips,  community 
events,  syndicated  copy  and  proposals  from  your  edi¬ 
torial  staff  can  now  all  be  centrally  located.  Story  and 
photo  assignments,  resource  management  and  budgeting 
can  now  be  managed  and  synched  from  within  Jazbox, 
using  its  newest  feature,  OnePlan. 

OnePlan's  strengths  lie  in  its  ability  to  manage  "assets," 
as  well  as  its  ability  to  be  used  from  anywhere  with 
Internet  access. 

Using  OnePlan's  resource  center,  assignments,  schedules 
and  equipment  lists  are  available  for  each  reporter  and 
photographer. 

When  an  assignment  is  made,  OnePlan  takes  over  and 
automatically  updates  the  Jazbox  assignment  queue, 
sends  an  instant  message  to  the  person  receiving  the 
assignment  and  places  an  entry  in  your  budget. 

From  there,  the  story  and  its  progress  can  be  tracked  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Contacts  can  also  be  attached  to  a  story. 

An  Assignment  queue  lets  reporters  and  editors  see  and 
sort  at  a  glance  what  is  expected  from  assignment,  what 
has  been  accomplished,  when  the  deadline  is  and  more. 
Photo  assignments  can  be  related  to  story  assignments, 
and  when  the  photos  are  checked  into  the  Jazbox  data¬ 
base,  they  are  automatically  linked  to  the  story.  No  more 
searching  for  photos! 


"Tips"  are  another  valuable  source  of  information  man¬ 
aged  by  OnePlan.  If  someone  calls  in  a  tip,  it  can  be 
placed  in  the  Tips  queue.  Even  if  it  is  never  acted  on,  it's 
still  saved  in  the  database  for  future  reference. 


The  calendar  function  in  OnePlan  offers  a  centralized  loca¬ 
tion  to  store  one-time  or  recurring  events.  Vacations,  fes¬ 
tivals,  meetings  and  more  can  be  entered  into  the  calen¬ 
dar  and  made  available  for  the  entire  staff. 


Access  privileges  to  all  features  of  OnePlan  are  assigned 
to  individual  users  or  groups,  such  as  "reporters,"  "edi¬ 
tors,"  "managers"  or  "bureaus."  OnePlan  can  also  be  used 
to  track  newsroom  equipment,  including  who  has  checked 
out  a  camera  and  when  it  is  due  back,  or  who  has  a  lap¬ 
top  computer  and  for  how  long. 

OnePlan  is  a  built-in  feature  to  the  Jazbox  editorial  sys¬ 
tem.  Jazbox,  and  its  newsroom  component  Newsjaz,  are 
designed  for  the  different  workflows  of  different  news¬ 
rooms,  including  a  Related  Objects  feature  that  lets  you 
group  stories,  headlines  and  captions,  and  a  pagination 
process  that  features  an  elegant  drag-and-drop  interface 
with  shape-based  design  tools. 

CONTACT; 

Peter  Cooper,  Director  of  Marketing 
Harris  &  Baseview 
(321)  242-4382 

peter.cooper@harrisbaseview.com 

www.harrisbaseview.com 
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Florida  Campus  321.242.5000  •  Michigan  Campus  734.662.5800 


w\v\v.lianisbase\ie\v.com  •  inarketing@hamsbasc\’iew.c<)m 


At  Harris  &  Baseview,  our  goal  is  to  put  you  on  the  road  to  more 
efficient  publishing,  and  keep  you  there.  We’ve  been  travelling  the 
publishing  highways  longer  than  anyone  in  the  industry,  so  we 
know  how  to  keep  you  on  track,  and  the  best  route  to  get  you  there. 


We  look  ahead  to  the  future  of  technology,  and  pave  the  way  with 
economical  and  reliable  publishing  solutions. 


We  design  solutions  for  advertising,  circulation,  editorial,  the 
Internet,  production  and  syndication,  so  we  have  covered  lots 
of  miles  and  have  lots  of  models  for  you  to  choose  from. 


Many  of  these  innovative  solutions  come  from  years  of  road  testing 
and  listening  to  our  test  drivers.  Handling  is  most  important,  and 
we  value  the  feedback  that  comes  from  our  customers. 


Once  you  get  behind  the  wheel  of  one  of  our  many  solutions,  you  ’ll 
know  why  our  customers  keep  coming  back.  With  no-fiiss  installa¬ 
tions  and  the  best  road-side  assistance  in  the  industry-,  you’ll  bum 
less  fuel  to  get  you  to  your  destination. 


Contact  us  for  more  information  about  our  superior  publishing 
vehicles,  and  find  out  how  you  can  take  one  for  a  test  drive. 
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If  we  make  our  decisions  based  on  what  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  clients,  it  will  prove 
to  be  in  our  own  best  interest  in  the  long 
run. 

Dark)  D.  D.  DiMare,  AIA,  President 


THE  Newspaper  Facility  Design  Specialists 


RRST  THINGS  FIRST 

The  following  are  some  of  the  "FIRSTS"  at  Dario  Designs: 

FIRST  and  only  architectural  firm  dedicated  strictly  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

FIRST  to  install  a  KBA  Comet  press  (Wenatchee. WA) ...  and  the  second  one  as  well 
(Bend,  OR). 

FIRST  to  install  a  WIFAG  press  in  Tulsa,  OK  (Dario  Designs  engineers). 

FIRST  to  install  a  MAN  Roland  GEOMAN  Press  with  Dynachange  capabilities,  tower  to 
tower  Hying  plate  changes  (Grand  Rapids,  Ml). 

RRST  to  install  TKS  4x1  Colortop  presses  (^  Lake  City,  UT). 

RRST  to  win  NAA  booth  design  contest  at  NEXPO  three  times  in  a  row. 

RRST  supplier  to  win  the  ING"Ozzie  Newspaper  Award"  (Boston,  MA). 

RRST  to  undertake  twelve  simultaneous  newspaper  projects  for  the  same  company,  all 
coming  in  on  budget  and  on  time.  This  project  was  the  bringing  of  color  to  The 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

RRST  to  have  a  team  this  large  and  with  this  much  experience  dedicated  strictly  to  the 
newspaper  industry. 

RRST  firm  to  have  10  years  of  service  in  the  newspaper  industry  with  the  following 
"Never  Say  Never"  track  record. 


WIN  WIN  WIN ...  and  WIN  again  ... 
with  DARIO  DESIGNS 

Dario  Designs  won  the  NEXPO  booth  design  award  four  years  in  a  row.  Having 
never  lost  a  design  competition,  Dario  Designs  wanted  to  maintain  its  track  record. 
Customers  could  then  conclude  that  if  Dario  Designs  put  forth  the  same  or  greater 
effort  into  their  facilities,  they  too  would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  best  designs 
available. 


Their  first  WIN  (in  2001),  was  the  falling  blocks.  The  second  booth  WIN  (in  2002), 
introduced  the  cube  concept  that  changed  daily  and  drew  attendees 
back  each  day  to  a  new  configuration.  The  third  WIN  (in  2003),  was  the  cube 
concept  taken  "outside  the  box".  It  was  "The  house  that  Dario  Designs  built",  the 
shed,  and  of  course  the  outhouse  which  allowed  people  to  relax  in  the  shed  and 
have  fun  with  the  Lego  cubes  in  the  outhouse. 


The  fourth  WIN  (in  2004)  was  Piazza  Della  Dario  Designs  where, 
everyone  relaxed  and  enjoyed  Dario's  award-winning  meatball 
sandwiches.  We  were  truly  on  a  roll  celebrating  our  10th 
anniversary  with  our  first  quarter  revenues  exceeding  the  total 
annual  revenues  of  the  preceding  record-breaking  year. 
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Under  construcion 


NEVER  SAY  "NEVER  SAY  NEVER" 

Dano  Designs  has  NEVER  had  an  unsatisfied  customer. 

Dario  Desi^  has  NEVER  been  to  arbitration. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  been  to  mediation. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  been  to  couit  or  trial. 

Dano  Desi^  has  NEVER  been  sued. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  not  been  paid. 

Dano  Designs  has  NEVER  needed  a  loan  for  cash  flow  or  payroll. 

Dano  Designs  has  NEVER  not  grown  in  business  each  year. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  lost  a  design  competition. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  stopped  trying  to  improve  their  quality. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  used  any  enofs  &  omissions  or  malpractice  insurance. 
Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  lost  sight  of  what  got  them  where  they  are  today. 


DARIO  DESIGNS  has  worked  on  more  than  300  newspaper  projects  with  a  team 
who  has  experience  with  over  750  newspaper  projects ...  and  our  team  has  grown! 
This  is  the  largest  group  of  people  ever  assembled  dedicated  exclusively  to  ihe 
design  of  newspaper  facilities. 
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205  WALNUT  STREET 
FRAMINGHAM,  MA  01702 
508-877-4444  FAX  877-4474 
vvww.dariodesigns.com 
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THE  Newspaper  Facility  Design  Specialists 
Thank  you  for  contributing  to  our  success. 
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WPC  414+4  QUAD-STACK 

A  Model  for  the  Future  of  Four  Color 


The  history  of  the  printing  press  began  with 
Gutenberg's  invention  and  remained  pretty  much  the 
same  continuing  through  the  letter  presses  of  the 
1950s.  Then  (thanks  to  the  advent  of  "offsetting")  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  book  printers  began  switching  to 
single  color  web  offset  printing  presses  that  used  photo¬ 
graphic  methods  for  preparing  the  print  image. 

By  putting  four  of  these  single  color  units  in  succession 
and  printing  a  different  color  on  each  unit,  the  printer  has 
been  able  to  achieve  full  color  printing  but  only  at  a  high 
cost  in  wasted  paper,  pressroom  space,  and  manpower. 

In  the  early  1970s  Web  Press  Corp.  saw  a  solution  devel¬ 
oped  a  four  color  satellite  unit  that  printed  four  colors  on 
one  side  of  the  paper.  During  the  last  25  years,  Web  Press 
has  sold  many  of  its  "Quadra  Color"  units  (still  available) 
through  out  the  world  thus  partially  satisfying  the  print¬ 
er's  need  for  quality  print  with  unchanging,  accurate  color 
register. 

Today  the  market  is  once  again  undergoing  a  major 
change.  The  readers,  advertisers  and  newspaper  publishers 
are  demanding  four  color  on  all  pages. 

Once  again  Web  Press  has  used  innovation  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  this  changing  four  color  demand.  The  design 
parameters  were  quite  clear;  their  new  design  must 
embrace  quality  printing,  extremely  accurate  color  register 
without  paper  stretch  between  colors  and  it  must  print 
simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  Thus  came 
about  the  development  of  a  unique  back-to-back  four  color 
web  offset  printing  unit  which  has  been  field  tested  for 
over  five  years  and  which  Web  Press  has  named  the  "Quad- 
Stack".  It  is  hoped  that  this  name  will  set  it  apart  from 
the  other  manufacturer's  "4-highs"  which  are  simply  four 
separate  single  color  units  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other. 


The  Quad-Stack  is  one  single  printing  unit  that  prints  four 
colors  on  both  sides  of  the  paper  in  one  pass.  It  owes  its 
extraordinary  color  register  abilities  to  the  fact  that  once 
it  captures  the  paper  for  printing,  the  paper  is  not 
released  until  the  full  color  printing  cycle  is  totally  com¬ 
pleted.  The  Quad-Stack  configuration  allows  no  register 
change  due  to  paper  stretch  between  colors. 

Because  of  the  Quad  Stack's  low  profile  (slightly  less  than 
half  the  height  of  a  4-high),  elevated  walkways  and 
remote  controlled  registering  devices  are  not  needed. 
When  these  savings  are  added  with  the  savings  of  not 
needing  electronic  register  compensating  devices  and  the 
probable  cost  of  a  new  building  with  20  ft.  high  ceilings, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Quad-Stack  enjoys  a  considerable 
price  advantage  over  the  4-highs. 

The  Quad-Stack  style  printing  unit  is  predicted  to  become 
the  design  standard  of  the  future  for  the  printing  of  news¬ 
papers.  books  and  magazines.  Its  recent  redesign  takes 
the  Quad-Stack  into  the  future  as  the  world-wide  industry 
standard  for  adding  four  color  to  existing  single-width, 
one  around  press  lines  of  most  makes  and  models. 

CONTACT: 

Web  Press  Corporation 
22023  68th  Avenue  South 
Kent  WA  98032 
Phone:  (253)  395-3343 
Fax:  (253)  395-4492 
Toll  free:  (800)  424-1411 
E-mail:  in^@webpresscorp.com 
Website:  www.webpresscorp.com 


Web  Press 

CORPORATiaN 


JIM  QUINN 

QUALITY  ASSURANCE  INSPECTOR 
WEB  PRESS  CORPORATIO 


visit  us  at 
NEXPO  '05 
BOOTH  3157 


Manufacturing  in  the  Seattle  area  since  1968 

Web  Press 

□□RPDRATIDN 
www.webpresscorp.com 


For  more  information  on  the 
Quad-Stack  including  a  CD  or 
DVD  of  an  8  minute  plate 
change,  please  contact  us: 
info^%v«bpr«sscorp.ceffn 


1-800-424-1411 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Missouri's  News  Tribune  Company  adding  more 
color  and  speed  with  a  new  UNISET  75 


Jefferson  City,  Missouri  —  The  News  Tribune  Company, 
publisher  of  the  leading  dailies  and  weeklies  in 
Missouri's  capital  region,  has  purchased  a  UNISET  75. 
The  press  is  scheduled  to  be  installed  by  MAN  Roland  in 
September  2005  in  an  all-new  new  production  facility. 

The  new  press  will  be  configured  with  four  reel  stands,  32 
couples  and  a  2:3:3  folder.  It's  on  track  to  be  operational  by 
mid-February  2006,  replacing  a  32-year  old  Goss  system. 

The  UNISET  will  be  the  centerpiece  of  a  new  40,000  sq  ft 
production  center.  Mike  Vivion,  the  News  Tribune's  General 
Manager,  says  that  planning  and  zoning  for  the  plant  have 
been  approved  by  the  city  and  that  construction  will  begin 
later  this  summer.  "Our  CTP  system,  pressroom  and  mailroom 
will  be  housed  in  the  new  facility,"  he  notes. 


Contract  Contact.  MAN  Roland  and  News  Tribune  executives  meet  at  the 
MAN  Roland  exhibit  at  NEXPO  to  finalize  the  purchase  of  UNISET  75  by  the 
Missouri  publisher.  From  1.  to  r.:  Doug  Warner  (Editor,  News  Tribune  Co.), 
Vince  Lapinski  (COO  Web  Division,  MAN  Roland  Inc.),  Mike  Vivion  (General 
Manager,  News  Tribune  Co.),  Ron  Sams  (Sales  Manager,  MAN  Roland  Inc.), 
Robert  Wiedeman  (VP  Sales,  MAN  Roland  Druckmaschinen  AG). 

As  far  as  furnishing  his  new  pressroom  goes,  Vivion  says  his 
team  did  its  homework  before  choosing  MAN  Roland  and 
UNISET:  "We  researched  all  the  brands  and  all  the  models 
extensively  to  determine  how  each  piess  maker's  solution 
could  best  fulfill  our  needs." 

Once  the  News  Tribune  narrowed  down  its  search  to  UNISET, 
Vivion  and  his  team  hit  the  road  for  an  up-close  assessment. 
"We  visited  a  lot  of  plants  and  places  to  see  the  UNISET  in 
action,"  he  says.  "Everywhere  we  went,  we  found  people 
were  happy  with  the  press  and  happy  with  the  MAN  Roland 
experience.  But  most  of  all,  we  liked  the  way  the  press  was 
printing.  That  was  major  factor  in  our  decision  to  purchase 
the  UNISET." 


The  News  Tribune's  requirements  were  similar  to  those  of 
other  dailies  across  North  America.  "Adding  more  color  is  a 
major  consideration,"  Vivion  notes.  "We're  turning  down 
color  ads  now,  because  our  old  Goss  has  limited  color  capac¬ 
ity.  The  4  X  4  configuration  of  UNISET  lets  us  put  color  on 
every  page.  That's  32  pages  of  four  color,  everywhere." 

The  News  Tribune  Company  serves  the  state's  capital  with 
three  publications.  The  Sunday  News  Tribune  has  a  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  24,041.  The  Post-Tribune  is  published  weekday 
afternoons  and  Saturday  mornings,  with  a  circulation  of 
17,351.  And  the  Daily  Capital  News  is  a  morning  paper  that 
reaches  2,388  paying  readers.  The  company  also  prints  the 
weekly  Fulton  Sun  with  a  circulation  of  4,087  and  the 
California  Democrat  with  3,613  subscribers,  extending  its 
coverage  of  central  Missouri. 

Vivion  emphasizes  that  the  quick  turnaround  capabilities  of 
the  UNISET  will  be  invaluable  in  printing  multiple  titles  one 
right  after  another,  particularly  when  the  agenda  includes 
outside  assignments. 

"It  gets  particularly  hectic  around  here  on  Tuesdays,"  he  says. 
"We  print  an  outside  publication  first,  then  the  California 
Democrat,  and  follow  that  with  the  Daily  Capital  News.  An 
outside  weekly  is  next,  followed  by  The  Fulton  Sun." 

Increasing  its  commercial  printing  capacity  is  also  on  the 
News  Tribune's  to-do  list.  "That's  another  big  plus  for  put¬ 
ting  in  this  press,"  Vivion  states.  "We  produce  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  commercial  work,  for  customers  ranging  from  local 
businesses  to  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  quality  UNISET 
delivers  will  allow  us  to  do  more  kinds  of  commercial  work." 

The  News  Tribune's  existing  press  is  usually  booked  to 
capacity,  further  limiting  outside  opportunities.  "The  faster 
makereadies  and  high  production  speeds  UNISET  will  provide 
will  open  up  more  time  slots  for  us,"  says  Vivion. 

To  make  the  most  of  its  new  color  capabilities,  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  scheduling  a  redesign  of  its  format  to  be  launched 
when  UNISET  goes  online  in  2006.  "UNSET  will  allow  us  to 
provide  better  sectioning  for  our  readers  and  advertisers," 
Vivion  remarks.  "We  will  also  be  able  lower  the  price  of  our 
color  advertising  thanks  to  the  efficiencies  provided  by  our 
new  press." 

For  more  information,  contact:  MAN  Roland  Inc. 
630.920.2000.  www.manroland.com 
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MAN  Roland  presents  the  NEXPO  network; 

printnet  and  PECOM  connect  to  streamline  your  workflow. 


Visit  us  at  NEXPO  and  experience  power  of  connectivity.  You’ll  interface  personally  with  our  new  PECOM  control  and  automation 
system  to  accelerate  your  makereadies.  And  you’ll  discover  how  PECOM  combines  with  out  printnet  digital  backbone  to  automate 
your  entire  workflow.  As  to  your  pressroom,  our  success  speaks  for  itself:  Our  tower  add-ons  are  revitalizing  the  industry.  Our 
REGIOMAN  press  has  become  the  4x1  solution  of  choice.  And  our  COLORMAN  XXL  6x2  systems  are  taking  Europe  by  storm.  Link¬ 
up  with  MAN  Roland  at  exhibit  #31 38  or  join  us  at  www.manroland.com.  1 .800.700.2344.  It’s  time  to  connect  to  a  better  way  to  print. 


*1 


Pfione;  (717)  70^3000. 


Sponsored  by  America  East, 


Editor&Publisher  and 


13  state  press  associations. 


Oi^END 


For  more  than  50  years, 
America  East  has  provided  the 
newspaper  industry  with  an 
inexpensive  and  conveniently- 
located  show  for  hundreds  of 
vendors  and  thousands  of 
attendees.  In  addition  to  a  vibrant 
show  floor  packed  with  more  than 
120  exhibiting  companies,  America 
East  offers  an  outstanding  slate  of 
educational  sessions  and  seminars 
including  the  cutting-edge  New 
Media  Worid  symposium. 


Whether  you  work  for  a  newspaper 
or  an  industry  supplier,  you  should 
be  in  Hershey,  April  4-7,  for  the 
number  one  regional  newspaper 
trade  show  in  the  country.  For  more 
information  about  attending 
or  exhibilmg  at  America 
Cast,  visit  our  web  sHe: 
www.ameriecHsast.com. 


THE  HERSHEY  LODGE  AND  CONVENTION  CENJER 
HERSHEY,  PA 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISI'NG  SECTION 


Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

Serving  the  newspaper  industry  for  95  years 


A  family  owned  business  in  its  ninth  decade  in  today's 
business  world  is  a  rarity.  "That's  one  of  the  things 
that  set  us  apart"  says  Beau  Campbell,  INMC's 
President.  Our  group  of  family  owners  demand  above  all, 
adherence  to  Inland's  corporate  principals  that  reputation 
is  everything  and  it  will  be  enhanced  by  fair  business  prac¬ 
tices  and  top-notch  service. 


CONTACT: 

(913)  492-9050 
innicl@inlandnews.com 

Beau  Campbell,  ext.  107 
Bill  James,  V.P.  of  Sales,  ext  108 
Rich  Kerns,  Americolor  Oiv.  ext.  202 
Bill  Gordon,  Americolor  Div.  ext  208 


As  an  industry  leader,  INMC 
offers  unique  services  to  the 
newspaper  web  press  industry 
in  that  it  buys,  sells,  brokers, 
removes,  installs,  reconfigures, 
upgrades  and  reconditions 
presses  as  well  as  doing  con¬ 
sulting  and  appraisal  work. 
"Many  companies  do  some  of 
the  same  things  we  do,  but 
few  do  it  all,"  notes  Campbell. 

INMC  has  done  business  in 
every  state  in  the  nation  and  a 
good  percentage  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world.  They  have 
been  fortunate  to  have  served 
most  of  the  major  groups  in 
the  states  and  many  independ¬ 
ently  owned  newspapers.  With 
all  of  the  newspaper  ownership 
consolidation,  INMC  has  been 
heavily  involved  in  reconfigu¬ 
ration,  relocation  and  consoli¬ 
dation  of  existing  plants.  INMC 
has  converted  close  to  100 
units  to  either  stacked  posi¬ 
tion  or  4-high  towers. 

Additionally,  Inland  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corp.  recently 
assumed  worldwide  sales  and 
marketing  for  the  double-width 
Americolor  tower  manufac¬ 
tured  for  Inland  by  Dauphin 
Graphic  Machines.  The  shaft¬ 
less  driven  tower  adds  color 
and  page  capacity  to  existing 
press  installations.  The  newly 
created  Americolor  Division 
will  be  managed  by  Richard 
Kerns  and  Bill  Gordon,  report¬ 
ing  directly  to  Campbell. 


OVER  80  GOSS  COMMUNITY 
UNIT  CONVERSIONS... 

ALL  OVER  THE  COUNTRY! 


Clanton  (AL)  Advertiser 
Community  2-high 


Mt.  Airy  (NC)  News 
SSC  4-high 


Sierra  Vista  (AZ)  Herald 
Goss  SSC  Stacked  unit 


INLAND 

NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
...an  Inland  Industries  Company 

PO  Box  15999  •  Lenexa,  KS  66285 
(913)492-9050;  1-800-255-6746 
www.inlandnews.com 
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NEXPO 


MARCH  19-22,  2005 


,>'T 


Marketing  Conference 

with  Classified  •  CONNECTIONS 
MARCH  20-22,  2005 


Pull  your  boots  on  and  saddle  up!  Make  your  way  to  Dallas  this  March  for 
Newspapers  ’05,  which  rounds  up  the  Marketing  Conference — with  Classified 
and  CONNECTIONS* — and  NEXPO"  to  bring  together  the  people,  ideas, 
tools  and  technology  you’ll  need  to  explore — and  conquer — new  frontiers. 

Attend  expert-led  sessions  that  help  you  increase  revenue,  improve  efficiency 
and  stay  on  top  of  new  ideas  and  technologies. 

Roam  NEXPO’s  1 30,000+  square-foot  exhibit  space  (over  250  exhibits — including 
marketing  &  advertising  vendors)  where  you  can  see,  learn  about,  and  purchase 
the  newest  tools,  equipment,  technology  and  services. 

Newspapers  ’05  is  THE  go-to  event  for  professionals  in  every  area  of  the 
newspaper  industry,  from  operations  and  technology,  to  advertising,  circulation, 
marketing  and  new  media.  Don’t  miss  it!  (Hats  and  boots  optional.) 

Send  in  your  registration  and  find  out  more  at 


Newspaper 
Association 
of  America' 


.  I 


SPECIAi  ADVERT  I, SING  SECTION 


Creative  Circle  delivers  better  results. 


Creative  Circle  is  a  unique  and  versatile  media  consult¬ 
ing  firm  with  a  very  practical  focus.  Drawing  on  the 
talent  of  dozens  of  top  media  professionals,  we  build  a 
team  of  specialists  to  match  your  project,  while  keeping  you 
involved  each  step  of  the  way.  We  take  on  a  limited  number 
of  clients  each  year  and  focus  on  providing  the  most  cus¬ 
tomized  design  training  and  consulting  service  available  in 
the  industry. 

Bill  Ostendorf,  Creative  Circle's  founder  and  president,  has 
helped  redesign  more  than  100  publications  and  has  been  a 
featured  speaker  at  nearly  400  workshops  in  20  countries. 
He  actively  participates  in  all  our  redesigns. 

Why  Creative  Circle? 

We  listen.  We  take  time  to  understand  your  needs.  We 
spend  more  time  on  site  than  any  other  media  design  firm. 

We  are  strong  reader  advocates.  We'll  help  you  improve 
your  content  as  well  as  your  design. 


We  understand  the  importance  of  training.  The  real  prob¬ 
lem  in  newspapers  isn't  typefaces,  but  training.  We  devote 
more  time  to  training  -  and  do  it  better  -  than  anyone  else. 

We  deliver  effidency.  From  better  workflows  to  saving 
newsprint,  we  make  solutions  easy  on  you,  your  budget  and 
your  staff.  And,  unlike  other  firms,  we  deliver  templates, 
libraries  and  stylebooks  instead  of  asking  you  to  do  this 
work. 

We  create  integrated  solutions.  Our  network  of  specialists 
can  help  you  improve  your  news  content,  display  ad  design, 
classified  revenue,  branding,  web  design  and  web-based 
classifieds,  market  research  or  physical  facilities.  And  help 
them  all  work  together. 


CONTACT: 

Creative  Circle  Media  Consulting 
169  Weybosset  St. 

Providence,  RI  02903 
Phone:  401-277-4827 
www.creativedrclemedia.com 


Creative  Circle 

MEDIA  CONSULTING 


Smart  design  builds  readership 
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m- 
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For  newspa(3ers...  I  Foniiche  publications...  i  For  weeklies 


by  improving  woricflow,  content 
design  communication,  sectioning 
and  management. 


with  designs  that  deliver  to  a  targeted 
demographic  through  an  understanding 
of  both  readers  and  advertisers. 


through  practical  design  solutions 
that  fit  your  resources  and  reflect 
your  community. 


For  classifieds... 

by  making  typography  easier  to  read 
and  ads  easier  to  find,  your  section 
becomes  more  useful  and  profitable. 


Creative  Circle's  team  members  have  redesigned  hundreds  of  newspapers,  magazines,  classified  sections  and  web 
sites.  Our  coaches  have  been  leading  some  of  the  industry's  top  seminars  for  25  years.  We  have  worked  with  more 
than  100  media  companies  in  18  countries. 


Creative  Circle 

MEDIA  CONSULTING 


We  believe  smart  is  better. 


Creative  Circle  Media  ConsuHing  169  Weybosset  St  Providence,  RI  02903  401-277-4827  intoicreativecirdeniediacom  wwwcreativecirclemediajcom 
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Florida's  Best  Births  an  Upstart  With  Attitude 

tbt*  joins  the  St  Petersburg  Times  famity 


With  eye-popping  color  graphics  and  trendy  features, 
tbt*  was  launched  Sept.  10  in  the  Tampa  Bay  mar¬ 
ket.  The  free  weekly  tabloid  targets  adults  25-35 
years  old  and  is  designed  to  appeal  to  an  audience  in  var¬ 
ious  stages  of  transition.  General  Manager  Kerry  O'Reilly 
points  out  that  tbt*  doesn't  just  focus  on  entertainment. 
"We're  offering  much  broader  editorial  content,  "  he 
said.  "This  demographic  is  going  through  extraor¬ 
dinary  changes  in  their  lives.  They  may  be  mov¬ 
ing  from  the  single  life  to  a  partnership;  from 
being  childless  to  planning  a  family;  from  renting 
to  owning  their  first  home.  And  they're  also  likely  to  be 
considering  a  career  instead  of  a  job.  For  many,  this  is 
unknown  territory  and  tbt*  intends  to  take  some  of  the 
mystery  out  of  the  transition." 

The  Times  introduced  tbt*  with  a  75,000  print  run  and 
lots  of  fanfare.  "We  want  to  capture  the  reader's  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  give  them  an  experience  that  brings  them  back 
week  after  week,"  O'Reilly  points  out.  "By  giving  them- 
something  to  talk  about  -  politics,  social  issues,  sports. 


trivia  -  we're  looking  to 
cause  a  buzz  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  We  believe  tbt*  has 
just  the  right  attitude  to 
create  that  buzz." 

'Besides,"  he  winked, 

"we're  talking  about 
future  Times  sub¬ 
scribers,  here.  And 
no  paper  worth  its 
salt  can  ignore  THAT 
demographic." 

With  a  yellow  and  black  logo,  tbt*  (which  stands  for 
Tampa  Bay  Times)  and  its  accompanying  Web  site, 
www.tampbay.com.  is  poised  to  be  that  bridge  to  the 
future. 

For  more  information,  e-mail  Kerry  O'Reilly  at 
kerry@tampabay.com  or  call  727-893-8411. 


Uimpabav.coni 


(727)  893-8411 


Florida's  best-selling  Daily  in^'' 
the  newest  kid  on  the  block 


^Tampa  Bay  Times 


T}ie  award-winning  St  Petersburg  Times  adds  a  hip  new  weekly 
to  its  family  of  publications  with  the  introduction  of  tbt*. 
Designed  for  the  25-to  35-year-old  market,  tbt*  continues  the 
leadership  qualities  that  has  made  the  ST  Petersburg  Times  one 
of  the  country's  top  ten  newspapers. 


•  Free  weekly  distribution  targeting  young,  active  Tampa  Bay  adults. 

•  Edgy  graphics  and  stimulating  content  written  by  Times  staff. 

•  Engaging  columns  include  tech  updates,  satire,  travel  tips  and  fashion. 

•  Web  site  for  interactive  promotions  and  feedback. 


§t.J)ctcrsbur0  tTimcs 

sptimes.com  ♦  tampabay,com 


bay  T/Mfs 
taiiipabay.com 
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FAX  COUPON  OR  MAIL  SEE  IDEAS  THAT  WORK 


INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  SUBSCRIPTIONS! 


Reach  Newspaper  Subscribers 
in  their  Newspaper  at  home 
or  in  their  Mailbox! 


SS3  Inkjet  Personalized 
Direct  Response 


1  I'm  Interested,  Send  me  a  FREE  Sample  Ktt! 


■  “1  I'm  Interested,  in  your  FREE  Re-Design  Offer!  You  will  re-design  Quaowy — 

I  my  existing  artwork  or  digital  files  into  an  All-in-One,  Two-way  Address _ 

*  Direct  Response  Mailer  or  Insert,  pums*  can  lo  duaas  m  mon  dttaiL 
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B&W  PRESS 


Using  a  variety  of  direct  mail  response  vehicles  to  increase  your  circulation  base 


B&W  Press  offers  a  two-tiered  approach  to  direct  mail.  Part 
I  is  to  use  a  free-standing  newspaper  insert  that  is  nested 
within  the  paper  which  will  fall  out  when  the  paper  is 
opened.  This  circulation  envelope  is  a  generic  piece  targeted  to 
the  mass  audience.  Free  standing  inserts  eliminate  the  need  for 
postage  and  while  reaching  newsstand  readers  who  are  current¬ 
ly  purchasing  your  paper.  Part  II  would  be  a  targeted  mailing  of 
a  renewal  or  a  blanket  initial  subscription  offer  to  people  with¬ 
in  your  surrounding  area  and  demographic.  Personalization  has 
an  even  greater  response  rate.  When  mailing  a  piece  through 
the  postal  service,  be  sure  that  you  use  a  quality  piece  that  is 
both  economical  and  effective  for  the  best  return  on  investment. 


At  B&W  Press,  you  can  use  the  same  piece  as  an  insert  as  well 
as  a  mailer.  Creating  the  same  piece  at  the  same  time  to  act  as 
both  a  mailer  and  insert  will  allow  you  the  economies  of  larger 
runs  and  save  you  money.  Free  electronic  design  templates  and 
many  samples  of  products  currently  being  used  by  other  nation¬ 
al  newspaper  companies  are  available  to  assist  you  in  creating  a 
two-tiered  campaign.  B&W  Press  will  manufacture  the  two  dif¬ 
ferent  direct  mail  formats  at  the  same  time  then  ship  the  free 
standing  insert  version  directly  to  your  newspaper  and  the 
remaining  amount  would  be  inkjet,  sorted,  trayed,  and  mailed 


accordingly  to  your  list.  B&W  Press  provides  all  necessary 
letterhop  services  including  merge/purge  and  data  prep  to  clean 
the  list  and  eliminate  costly  duplicates. 


B&W  Press  has  a  reputation  of  producing  consistent  quality 
products  that  work  well  for  automated  insertion  and  in  the  mail. 
If  you  wish  to  obtain  pricing,  additional  information  and 
samples,  or  discuss  your  newspaper  direct  mail  needs  with  one 
of  ou  representatives,  please  call  (978)  352-6100.  Use  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  that  newspapers  all  across  the  country  have  depended 
on  for  years  for  your  next  direct  mail  campaign. 


CONTAQ; 

Paul  Beegan,  Dan  Kimball,  Jenny  Thibault,  Thom  Laycock 
Mary-Hope  Eagan,  Wanda  Codair,  Bill  Larsen 


B&W  Press,  Inc., 

401  E.  Main  Street 
Georgetown,  MA  01833 
(978)  352-6100 
(978)  352-5955  fax 
www.bwpress.com 
email:  csr@bwpress.com 
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The  entry  period  for  the  10th  Annual  EPpy™  Awards 
competition  is  now  open.  The  awards  will  honor  the  best 
internet  services  presented  by  media-affiliated  companies, 
including  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  TV-Cable. 
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{continued  from  page  2d}  Raman 

Narayanan  when  he  was  hired  to  launch 
the  “Atlanta  &  The  World”  section.  A  proto¬ 
type  had  already  been  created,  and  an  edi¬ 
torial  direction  essentially  locked  in.  Then 
Narayanan  told  Wallace  he  didn’t  think 
they  would  work.  “So  she  basically  told  me 
to  e.xperiment  with  it,”  he  says,  laughing 
at  the  recollection.  “I  mean,  that’s  a  little 
extreme,  isn’t  it?  A  boss  telling  you  to  do 
whatever  you  want?” 

Twice  since  joining  \heJoumal-Consti- 
tution  in  1981,  Bert  Roughton  was  fired 
when  he  tangled  with  editors.  But  despite 
what  he  calls  “some  blood-curdling  fights” 
with  Wallace,  the  current  metro  editor  is  a 
fan  of  her  management  style.  “She  recog¬ 
nizes  the  value  of  having  people  around 
who  will  tell  her  when  she’s  crazy,”  he  says. 

That’s  not  to  say  anything  goes  with  this 
editor,  he  adds  quickly:  “She  will  punish 
you  if  she  feels  she’s  given  you  enough  rope 
and  you’ve  hung  yourself  with  it.” 

Wallace  can  be  tough,  notes  Editorial 
Page  Editor  Tucker.  Soon  after  becoming 
editor,  Wallace  determined  there  were 
simply  too  many  columnists.  “As  you  know, 
there  are  few  things  more  unpopular  that 
an  editor  can  do  than  take  away  a  column,” 


\ 
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Tucker  says.  “But  she  did  it,  and  I  think 
it  was  the  right  move.” 

Staffers  say  that  one-on-one  Wallace  is 
like  the  afternoon  news  meetings  over 
which  she  presides:  loose,  rambling  affairs 
with  plenty  of  wisecracks.  Always  looking  to 
push  sports,  at  a  meeting  the  day  after  the 
last  college  football  bowl  game  she  suggests 
a  front-page  tease  for  a  story  about  the 
probable  top  25  teams  for  next  season. 


Wallace  and  her  husband  Don 


Campbell  in  2004.  Left,  at  a 


Georgia  Foundation  First 


Amendment  dinner  in  2003 


with  daughters  Emaline,  left 


She  s  quickly  hooted  down. 


In  Atlanta,  Wallace  is 


wrapped  up  in  her  work  and 


her  husband  Don  Campbell,  a 


journalism  teacher  and  writer, 
and  their  two  daughters,  Emaline,  13,  and 
Eden,  10.  “I’m  boring,”  she  protests  in  an 
interview. 

She’s  also  a  typical  Atlantan,  as  a  relative¬ 
ly  new  transplant.  And  Wallace  may  be  the 
best  sort  of  editor  to  carry  out  the  charge 
she’s  been  given  by  Publisher  John  Mellott. 
“She  is  trying,”  he  says,  “to  craft  a  paper  that 
captures  the  essence  of  what  it  means  to 
be  in  Atlanta  in  2005.”  1 
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Will  Tribune 
Tower  Again? 


SINCE  LAST  SPRING,  WHEN  IT  WAS 
basking  in  Pulitzer  glory,  the 
Tribune  Co.  has  suffered  a  series 
of  surprising  setbacks.  “The 
Tribune  Company  had  a 
horrendous  2004,”  says  Goldman  Sachs 
newspaper  analyst  Peter  Appert.  “Every¬ 
thing  that  could  go  wrong,  did.” 

The  circulation  scandals  at  Newsday  and  Hoy  in 
New  York  reverberated  not  only  through  the  halls  of 
the  Chicago  headquarters,  but  they  also  had  repercus¬ 
sions  for  the  industry  at  large,  spooking  some  advertis¬ 
ers  and  calling  into  question  proposed  rate  hikes.  The 
foul  ad  environment  in  Los  Angeles  produced  lackluster 
revenues  at  the  company’s  highest-circulation  paper,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  exacerbated  by  an  unexpected 
circulation  falloff. 

Louis  Sito,  publisher  of  Hoy  and  vice  president  of 
Tribune  Publishing,  was  expected  to  lead  the  company’s 
entire  Hispanic-print  push  to  great  heights.  But  Sito  left 
the  company  as  the  circulation  scandal  broke.  Months  later, 
he  was  mentioned  in  reports  of  an  alleged  kickback  scheme 
involving  Newsday  distributors. 

The  publishing  side  wasn’t  the  only  arm  of  the  company  with 
problems.  Tribune’s  TV  unit,  with  its  WB  stations,  experienced  a 
decrease  in  network  ratings  and  lower  ad  revenue.  All  of  this  result¬ 
ed  in  what  Appert  calls  a  “blow  to  [Tribune’s]  reputation.”  In  early  Home  to  the  company  with  big  shoulders  in 

January',  Appert  rated  the  company’s  stock  as  “underperform.”  Chicago:  Looking  for  a  better  2005.  Perhaps 

Last  year.  Tribune’s  stock  was  off  18.3%,  Merrill  Lynch  reported.  even  its  Cubbies  will  win  a  World  Series. 

As  Business  Week  phrased  it,  the  circulation  scandals,  sagging 
readership  of  the  Times,  and  softness  in  its  TV  unit  “are  hammering  results.” 

The  question  is  not  whether  Tribune  will  recover.  Every  industry  analyst  and  expert  interviewed  for  this  story 
expressed  faith  that  Tribune  will  come  back  strong  and  regain  its  spot  as  one  of  the  industry’s  best-overall  outfits.  Merill 
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25,889 
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11,672 

12,011 
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Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


LvTicli  rated  the  company  as  a  “buy”  in 
mid-Januaiy,  noting  that  it  believes  the 
company  “will  deliver  among  the  best  EPS 
growth  rates  in  the  industry'  during  2005.” 
Tribune's  overall  profit  margin  for  2004  is 
estimated  to  come  in  at  about  27.6%,  and 
appro.ximately  25%  in  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion,  according  to  Merrill  Lynch. 

Tribune  may  be  on  track  to  mend,  but 
the  way  to  true  fiscal  health  usually  races 
along  one  of  two  paths;  Get  more  ad 
dollars  or  make  cuts. 

Unfortunately,  the  2005  ad  revenue 
forecast  for  the  industry'  is  looking  tepid  at 
best,  pegged  somewhere  in  the  4%  range. 
Furthermore,  e.xpectations  for  national 
advertising  are  shaky,  which  could  effect 
new  spapers  in  larger  markets  like  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  and  New'  York. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  there’s  concern  in 
the  trenches  about  how'  far  the  company 
will  go  to  atone  for  its  miscues,  and  how 
much  of  the  burden  other  papers  through¬ 
out  the  company  are  expected  to  carry  in 
cuts  and  other  measures. 

With  the  appointment  of  Scott  Smith 
to  president  of  the  publishing  division. 
Tribune  is  signaling  to  the  investment 
community'  that  its  top  priority'  is  getting 
its  house  in  order.  Smith’s  predecessor 
Jack  Fuller,  who  retired  in  late  October, 
rose  through  the  ranks  as  a  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  w'riter.  (Tribune  is  retaining 
Fuller  as  a  consultant  this  year  at  851,500  a 
month.)  Smith  came  up  through  the  finan¬ 
cial  side,  most  recently  as  president,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  CEO  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

“Someone  with  more  financial  [knowl¬ 
edge]  is  more  critical  right  now,”  says 
Lauren  Rich  Fine,  an  analy'st  with 
Merrill  Ly'nch. 

For  all  the  setbacks. 

Smith  told  EL3P  in  mid- 
January,  the  division  is  in 
relatively  healthy  shape 
and  he’s  committed  to 
continuing  great  journal¬ 
ism  whUe  managing 
expenses  and  growing 
revenue.  “We  are  opti¬ 
mistic  about  our  future,” 
he  says.  “We  say  that 
knowing  there  are  great 
challenges  that  we  face.” 

Circ  drops  on  two  coasts 

When  Neu'sday  announced  in  June  that 
it  had  misstated  its  2003  circulation  by 
w’hat  amounted  to  roughly  97,000  copies. 
Tribune’s  less-than-aggressive  initial 
response  to  the  crisis  didn’t  help  matters. 
Then  it  turned  out  that  number  had  also 


been  fudged  for  the  first  half  of 2004. 

Merrill  Lynch’s  Fine  notes  that  Tribune 
has  since  risen  to  the  occasion  to  settle  the 
matter  as  quickly  as  possible.  Newsday  has 
published  several  stories  in  which  the  paper 
explored  its  owm  misdeeds.  In  addition. 

Fine  points  out  that  she’s  been  “pleasantly 
surprised”  by  Newsday  s  recovering  ad  vol¬ 
ume:  “I  think  they  have  been  flat  to  up 
slightly  in  revenues  in  the  past  few  months 
—  even  with  new  ad  rates.” 

Newsday  has  not  completely  cleared  its 
hurdles.  The  misstatements  angered  some 
advertisers,  and  led  to  lawsuits  that  are  still 
pending  against  the  paper. 

For  better  or  worse.  Fulcrum  Global 
Partners’  Edward  Atorino  puts  Newsday 
into  perspective:  “Newsday  clearly  hurt  Tri¬ 
bune.  But  Los  Angeles  is  a  bigger  problem 
than  Newsday,  when  you  get  down  to  it.” 

Indeed,  the  Times  has  been  hit  on  two 
fronts.  Surrounded  by  competition,  the 
paper  sustained  a  huge  drop  in  circulation. 

Daily  copies  are 
down  roughly 
5%  according 
to  the  latest 
figures  from  the 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 
Unlike  News- 
day,  the  Times 
dropoff  had 
more  to  do  with 
management  refocusing  the  circulation 
after  the  Times  Mirror  acquisition,  explains 
John  Morton,  an  industry  analyst  with 
Morton  Research. 

“Re-jiggering  your  circ  isn’t  a  bad  thing 
at  this  point,”  says  Appert,  adding  that 
Tribune  is  trying  to  make  circulation  more 
valuable  to  advertisers. 


Beyond  the  circ  decline,  the  paper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  dropped.  “The  economy 
in  [LA.]  has  been  lousy,”  says  Atorino. 

“It’s  not  their  fault  that  the  movie  and 
transportation  and  retail  sectors  have  been 
lousy.  They  are  doing  the  right  thing.  They 
changed  the  product  and  refocused  the  cir¬ 
culation,  and  hopefully  it  will  come  back.” 

The  Times  relies  heavily  on  the  movie 
category,  a  sector  that  is  not  only  changing 
but  also  represents  a  disproportionate  per¬ 
cent  of  its  national  advertising,  says  Appert. 
The  slowdown  may  not  be  a  blip,  either. 
Appert  thinks  the  decline  in  movie  spend¬ 
ing  is  more  of  a  trend.  Last  year,  publishers 
blamed  the  slowdown  on  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Academy  moving  up  its  awards  show. 
This  year  it’s  a  lack  of  blockbusters.  “[Stu¬ 
dios]  are  shifting  their  ad  dollars  to  the 
Internet  and  TV,  and  it’s  hurting  the  Times. 
It’s  really  a  significant  factor,”  he  says. 

Cutting  staff,  at  a  cost 

Even  before  the  Newsday  crisis  hit. 
Tribune  was  lagging.  On  June  7,  Fuller 
announced  200 jobs  (roughly  1%  of  its 
work  force)  would  be  eliminated  because 
of  “slower  than  anticipated  growth.”  He 
pinned  the  shortfall  on  a  few  papers, 
including  the  Times. 

The  Times  made  significant  staff  reduc¬ 
tions  through  layoffs  and  buyouts  —  190 
positions  within  the  paper  and  its  affiliates. 
Through  the  same  process,  Newsday  cut 
172  positions  in  2004. 

Faced  with  growing  competition  and  the 
fact  that  the  Times  and  Newsday  are  con¬ 
sidered  two  of  the  nation’s  best  papers,  ax¬ 
ing  staff,  particularly  newsroom  staff,  might 
be  a  questionable  solution.  Morton  says  the 
cutbacks  are  partly  a  reflection  on  former 
Times  Mirror  management  which,  com- 
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pared  to  the  rest  of  the  industrj,  overstaffed 
its  papers. 

When  asked  if  he  thought  the  cuts  are 
worth  it,  Morton  says  that  it’s  difficult  to 
tell.  “You  hate  to  see  news  staff  squeezed,” 
he  replies.  “That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
liked  Times  Mirror  papers,  because  they 
did  tend  to  spend  more  on  staffing.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  didn’t  have  notable  profit 
margins.  I  would  hesitate  to  say  that  cut¬ 
ting  news  staff  is  good  in  the  face  of  declin¬ 
ing  readership  and  circulation.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  Tribune 
acquired  the  Times  Mirror  properties 
(then  valued  at  S8.3  billion)  in  2000,  the 
Times  w'asn’t  exactly  in  great  shape.  Sure,  it 
was  staffed  to  the  gills  —  but  the  paper  was 
suffering  from  a  battered  reputation  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Staples  Center  controversy.  And 
for  all  of  Tribune’s  setbacks  in  2004,  it  w’as 
also  the  year  that  the  Times  took  home  an 
impressive  fiv  e  Pulitzers  —  which  some 
argue  makes  the  cuts  at  the  paper  even 
more  painful. 

A  report  in  American  Journalism  Review 
revealed  recently  that  w'hen  the  Times 
top  editors  found  out  about  the  cuts.  Jack 
Fuller  and  Tribune  CEO  Dennis  FitzSi- 
mons  agreed  to  sit  down  with  them.  A 
three-hour  meeting  ensued.  Managing 
Editor  Dean  Baquet  described  it  this  way: 
“Obviously  we  didn’t  get  what  we  wanted, 
but  nobody  slammed  the  door  in  our  face.” 

New'  publishing  chief  Smith  frames  the 
cuts  in  the  conte.\t  of  market  conditions: 
“Revenue  plateaued  at  the  Times,  which 
coincided  with  five  Pulitzers.  We  didn’t 
ask  for  that  timing.  It’s  the  way  the  world 
evolved,  and  as  appreciative  as  we  are  of 
that  great  recognition,  we  concluded  we 
needed  to  make  a  mid-course  correction. 
It’s  a  little  more  abrupt  in  a  fundamental 
premise. 

“What  we  said  to  investors  in  the  fourth 
quarter  is  that  some  of  the  East  Coast  pa¬ 
pers  [had  to  go  through  cuts].  Ideally  you 
want  to  do  it  job  by  job,  but  occasionally 
we  need  to  do  something  more  significant. 
We’re  trying  to  manage  this  process  as 
smoothly  as  we  can,  and  occasionally  it’s 
more  bumpy  than  we  would  like.  But  being 
financially  strong  and  journalistically 
strong  is  important  to  us.” 

Goldman’s  Appert  says,  “Tribune  is  very 
focused  on  sustaining  cash  flow  and  prof¬ 
itability,  and  very  aggressive  at  managing 
costs.  I  think  to  some  extent  there’s  such  a 
sharpened  focus  to  deal  with  the  pressures 
of  a  weak  LA.  market,  it  had  to  bear  down 
on  all  their  papers  to  some  extent.  To  be 
fair,  the  bulk  of  the  pressure  is  coming  into 
markets  w'here  there  are  problems.” 


Beyond  the  well-publicized  Newsday 
and  Times  cuts.  The  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  trimmed  its  new'sroom  staff  and 
the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  cut  nine  people 
from  its  entire  company. 

Ashley  Allen,  vice  president  of  corporate 
communications  at  the  Sentinel,  says  that 
all  staffing  decisions  are  made  at  the  local 
level.  The  Sentinel  was  having  a  slow  year, 
and  damage  wrought  by  several  hurricanes 
forced  eliminations  in  staff. 

Brian  Toolan,  editor  and  senior  vice 
president  of  the  Courant,  had  to  lay  off 
I  seven  people  in  the  newsroom  to  meet 
budget  targets. 

Toolan  tells  Ei^P,  “If  you  are  a  member 
of  a  newspaper  group  that  is  a  publicly 
traded  company,  things  are  good  if  you’re 
doing  good  financially  and  things  are  less 
good  collectively  if  your  [parent]  company 
is  not  strong  financially.  How  big  of  a  role 
does  that  play  with  the  business  of  the 
Hartford  Courant?  I  think  it’s  of  modest 
consequence.”  He  added  that  he  has  “every 
expectation”  that  they  will  be  hiring,  hope¬ 
fully  in  the  first  quarter. 

Tribune  also  announced  it  is  consolidat¬ 
ing  all  of  its  papers’  Washington,  D.C., 
correspondents  into  one  bureau.  The  move 
forces  more  pruning. 

Smith  bristles  when  asked  about  the 
perception  that  the  Newsday j Hoy /Times 
problems  were  causing  cuts  at  other  pa¬ 
pers.  He  says  those  who  wonder  why  the 
home  paper,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been 
largely  spared  need  to  know  that  the  paper 
is  among  the  best  in  the  company  in  terms 
of  growth. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  cuts  at  Tri¬ 
bune  have  not  yet  equaled  the  overall  toll 
at  Knight  Bidder  papers  when  that  compa¬ 
ny  made  chain-wide 


layoffs  a  few  years  back. 


—  JOHN  MORTON/Industry  analyst 


“I  don’t  really  question  Tribune’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  doing  the  best  journalism  they 
can,”  says  Rick  Edmonds,  a  researcher  and 
writer  on  business  issues  for  the  Poynter 
Institute.  “You  have  to  be  real  when  you 
eliminate  capacity.  I  have  no  reason  to 
say  this  is  happening  like  it  did  at  Knight 
Ridder  when  they  made  heavy  cuts.”  He 


warns,  “You  don’t  want  to  set  up  a  dynam¬ 
ic,  especially  with  editorial  people,  where 
they  lose  confidence  in  their  company.” 


Don  t  go  changing 

But  Tribune’s  cutbacks  are  already  no¬ 
ticeable.  Just  look  at  The  Sun  in  Baltimore. 
The  paper  recently  extended  a  buyout  to  its 
pressmen  (some  28  took  the  package),  and 
about  18  staffers  took  buyouts  in  June.  In 
recent  months,  the  Sun 


made  a  series  of  drastic 


—  DENISE  PALMER/Publisher,  The  Sun 


changes  to  its  editorial  content.  Comics 
were  dropped  and  the  Today,  Sports,  and 
Business  sections  saw  cuts  and  alterations. 

Readers  were  angry  that  the  paper  ad¬ 
dressed  the  changes  in  such  an  abrupt 
manner,  and  Paul  Moore,  the  Suns  reader 
representative,  penned  a  stinging  column 
about  how  the  paper  mishandled  the  move. 
“The  front-page  notices  used  the  word 
‘revamped’  to  describe  the  changes.  But 
the  real  word  is  ‘reduced,’  and  that  is  what 
thousands  of  readers  noticed  and  com¬ 
plained  about,”  he  wrote.  ‘The  main  reason 
for  all  of  this  is  simple:  cost  reductions.” 

Granted,  comics  and  crosswords  are 
hot-button  issues  for  readers.  And  as  Bill 
Salganik,  president  of  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  Newspaper  Guild  and  Sun 
business  reporter  phrased  it,  “Better  ‘Mary 
Worth’  than  me.”  He  believes  Sun  manage¬ 
ment  is  trying  to  do  good  journalism,  but 
worries  if  all  the  content  changes  will  best 
serve  readers.  The  Sun  reinstated  some 
comics,  crosswords,  and  columns  as  E&P 
went  to  press. 

Sun  Publisher  Denise  Palmer  says  the 
paper  will  launch  a  badly  needed  redesign 
this  September,  something  that  hasn’t 
happened  in  a  decade.  She’s  also  veiy  aware 
of  the  challenges  created  by  the  fact  that 
readers  generally  don’t  welcome  change. 

She  also  notes  there  is  some  uneasiness 
within  her  ranks  —  not  so  much  anger  at 
Tribune,  but  the  realization  that  the  indus¬ 
try  at  large  is  changing:  “People  are  finally 
realizing  the  industry  is  under  a  lot  of  pres¬ 
sure,  and  that  it’s  not  as  easy  historically  to 
grow.  And  if  it’s  not  growing,  that’s  an 
added  challenge.”  U 
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We  have  the  printing  press  solutions  you're  looking  for.  No  matter  your  size,  your 
expectations,  or  your  unique  production  demands,  we  can  help  you  increase 

productivity,  color  capacity,  and  revenues.  How?  _ 

With  proven  performance.  Contact  KBA  tod^y! 


Come  see  us  at  NEXPO  05  March  19-22,  booth  2715 


KBA  North  America 


3900  E.  Market  St.,  P.0. 8ox.  12015,  York  PA  17402-0615 

•».  f  ~~ 

e-mail:  sales@kbapa.com  web:  www.k^a-pr»nt.com/pa  -  tel:  f717)  505-1150  fax:  (717)  505-1161 


No  matter  how  you  work  the  numbers,  the  answer  is  always  the  same. 
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For  20  YEARS  IN  California,  Bruce  Anderson  was 
HAILED  AS  America’s  greatest  small-town  editor 

AND  DERIDED  AS  ‘THE  JEFFREY  DaHMER  OF  JOURNALISM.’ 

Now  he’s  starting  over  in  Eugene,  Ore. 


BRUCE 


is  LOOSE 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


As  THE  SOGGY  NESTING  PLACE  OF  RADICAL  EaRTH  FiRST!  ENVIRONMENTALISTS, 
Black  Army  Faction  anarchists,  and  Unabomber  pen  pal  John  Zerzan,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  rain  forest  city  of  Eugene,  Ore.,  would  seem  to  be  a  fertile  incubator 
for  alternative  newspapers  and  underground  periodicals.  But  that’s  not  really 
true,  says  the  owner  of  Black  Sun  Books,  an  independent  shop  just  outside  the 
University  of  Oregon  campus.  “We’ve  got  the  daily  paper.  The  Register-Guard.  We’ve  got  the  one 
free  alternative,  the  Eugene  Weekly.  And  that’s  it,  aside  from  the  advertising  papers,”  says  Peter 
Ogura.  “So  his  paper  definitely  stands  out  now.” 

The  paper  is  Bruce  Anderson’s  AEl  Oregon,  a  brand-new  version  of  the  weekly  that  roiled 


rural  Mendocino  County  in  California  for  two  decades  with 
an  in-your-face  journalism  that  won  its  editor/publisher 
much  national  applause,  and  an  equal  measure  of  local 
scorn.  By  this  spring,  the  mutual  loathing  between  the  gen- 
trifying  wine  country  communities  and  its  acerbic  newspa¬ 
per  chronicler  in  Booneville  reached  the  point  where 
Anderson  sold  the  (coincidentally  mmeA)  Anderson  Valley 
Advertiser  to  the  paper’s  anti-wine  industry  columnist  for 
820,000  —  exactly  what  he  paid  for  the  slim  broadsheet  in 
1984  —  and  decamped  for  Oregon. 

The  CalifomiaAKI,  as  everyone  calls  it,  stirred  up  an  awful 
lot  of  fuss  for  a  12-page  broadsheet  that  costs  a  buck  and  sells 
about  half  of  its  3,000  copies  outside  Mendocino  County.  The 
AVA  is  “the  greatest  newspaper  in  the  United  States,”  the  left¬ 
ist  political  writer  Alexander  Cockbum  wrote  last  year.  “As 
an  example  of  all  that  is  seditious,  muckraking,  contrarian, 
courageous,  and  uproarious  in  American  journalism,  Bruce 
Anderson’s  AU4  has  been  up  there  with  the  best  of  Paine, 
Twain,  Steffens,  and  H.L.  Mencken.” 

But  don’t  tell  Mendocino  forestry  activist  Nicholas  Wilson 


that  Anderson  is  a  country  editor  sticking  up  for  the  little  guy. 
“Far  from  it!”  he  says  by  e-mail.  “Anderson  is  an  ego-driven 
bully  who  uses  his  paper  to  beat  up  on  little  guys,  not  help 
them.  He  routinely  violates  at  least  half  the  points  in  the  SPJ 
(Society  of  Professional  Journalists)  Code  of  Ethics,  including 
causing  deliberate  harm  to  his  victims.  He’s  the  poster  child 
for  irresponsible  journalism.  Hell  say  or  print  anything  he 
wants,  as  long  as  it  draws  attention  to  himself.” 

The  former  husband  of  the  deceased  Earth  First!  activist 
Judi  Bari  maintains  a  Web  site,  www.liarsunlimited.com, 
dedicated  to  debunking  theAVi  and  Anderson,  whom  he 
terms  a  “sociopath.”  Rob  Anderson,  who  declined  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed  for  this  story,  ran  theAVi  when  his  brother  Bruce 
was  hauled  into  jail  on  a  contempt-of-court  charge  that  made 
national  headlines.  Now,  on  the  Web  site  he  maintains  for  his 
campaign  to  become  a  San  Francisco  city  supervisor,  he  calls 
the  AUl’s  reporting  on  Bari  “bullshit.” 

And  an  anonymous  Internet  chat  room  participant  hung 
a  tag  on  the  editor  that  tickles  both  Anderson  and  his  ene¬ 
mies:  “the  Jeffrey  Dahmer  of  journalism.” 


One  can  only  wonder  what  Eugene,  Ore.,  founding  father  Eugene  Skinner,  immortalized  in 
bronze,  would  have  thought  of  AVA  Oregon  Editor/Publisher  Bruce  Anderson. 
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The  subject  of  the  raves  and  rants  is  a  65- 
year-old  ex-Marine  who  speaks  in  a  wiy,  soft 
drawl  even  when  he  says,  “I  just  can’t  stand 
them.  They  set  my  teeth  on  edge.” 

Most  of  the  time,  the  people  he’s  saying 
those  things  about  are  political  leftists  like 
him.  That  probably  e.xplains  the  fierce  loyalty 
and  enmit\’  Bruce  Anderson  engendered 
right  fi-om  the  moment  in  1984  that  he 
bought  the  sleepyAf/tertiseT,  a  weekly  by  all 
accounts  dedicated  to  happy  new's  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce-approved  variety. 

“A  lot  of  the  criticism  came  immediately 
from  what  w'e  used  to  call  the  Nice  People  — 
capital  N,  capital  P  —  or  the  Lib- Labs,”  An¬ 
derson  says.  “They  thought  because  I’m  from 
the  left  and  the  paper  is  from  the  left,  that 
they  would  be  immune  from  examination. 
Well,  nobody’s  exempt  —  and  that’s  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  left.” 

Not  that  Anderson  didn’t  warn  them. 

True,  the  masthead  inside  lists  as  “spiritual 
ad\isor"  Eugene  V.  Debs.  But  on  the  front¬ 
page  flag  of  both  theAVA  and  the  new  AVA 
Oregon,  Anderson  put  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  fa¬ 
mous  quotation:  “A  newspaper  should  have 
no  fiiends.” 

And  from  the  very  start  of  his  career  as  a 
newspaper  owner,  Anderson  clearly  intend¬ 
ed  to  afflict  the  comfortable  far  more  than 
comfort  the  afflicted.  He  was  45  and  had 
been  running  a  group  home  for  troubled 
youtb  for  years.  Like  his  charges,  Anderson 
had  frequent  run-ins  with  schools  and 
courts.  When  the  sale  price  of  \he  Advertiser 
finally  came  dow'n  to  the  820,000  level  he 
could  afford,  Anderson  mortgaged  his  mod¬ 
est  house  —  and  prepared  to  do  battle  on  a 
new'  front. 

“I  w  anted  to  use  it  as  a  weapon  to  fight  the 
local  courts  and  local  schools,”  he  says,  “be¬ 
cause  I  was  in  constant  battles  with  them, 
and  anybody  without  a  megaphone,  you’re 
like  cordoned  off.  You  know.  Thank  you  for 
sharing  —  now'  go  off  and  die.’” 


In  the  view'  of  local  merchants,  overnight 
the  Arft’crfiser  wasn’t  so  advertiser-fiiendly 
anymore.  “One  guy  actually  sent  me  a 
telegram.  Who  sends  telegrams?”  Anderson 
recalls.  “It  said  something  like,  ‘Out.  Get  me 
out  now!”’  The  exodus  of  advertisers,  though, 
helped  make  the  the  kind  of  paper  that 

soon  came  to  national  attention.  ‘To  sustain 
it  as  a  business  proposition,  or  at  least  to  cov¬ 
er  the  print  bill,  I  had  to  make  it  an  interest¬ 
ing  paper  that  I  could  sell  outside  the  area, 
outside  of  Mendocino  County,”  he  says.  “To 
that  extent,  I  think  the  paper  was  a  tiny  suc¬ 
cess  —  all  the  right  people  hated  it  immedi¬ 


ately  and  continued  to  hate  it  for  all  the  years 
I  was  there,  yet  it  was  able  to  sustain  itself  on 
subscriptions  and  newsstand  [sales].” 


A  love-hate  relationship 

So  what  attracted  outsiders  to  theAVA, 
and  what  made  it  such  a  center  of  controver¬ 
sy  in  Mendocino  County? 

For  one  thing,  Anderson  has  a  way  with 
words,  one  that  doesn’t  usually  find  its  way 
into  a  community  newspaper.  He  can  go 
to  a  school  board  meeting,  and  come  back 
with  this  description  of  the  superintendent: 
“[He’s]  a  nice  enough  guy  in  a  Forrest 
Gumpish,  extraneous,  low-ability,  dull, 
normal  kind  of  way.” 

i  Over  the  years,  too,  the  A  VA  engaged  in 

/  some  high-profile,  April  Fool’s-style  jour- 
I  nalism,  publishing  such  wholly  invented 
material  as  an  “interview”  with  a  congress¬ 
man  dissing  his  constituents  its  potheads,  or 
a  “confession”  in  the  car-bombing  incident 
that  wounded  environmental  radical  Bari. 

At  the  same  time,  the  paper  was  an  early 
skeptic  of  the  case  against  a  local  Native 
American,  Eugene  “Bear”  Lincoln,  who  was 
accused  of  murdering  a  sheriff  s  deputy  in 
1995,  and  later  acquitted.  “We  actually  went 
out  there,  and  looked  at  the  [crime]  scene, 
and  reported  how  it  didn’t  add  up,”  Ander¬ 
son  says.  Alyl’s  reporting,  Anderson  claims. 
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Activist  Nicholas  Wilson  describes 
this  Bruce  cannon  as  “an  ego-driven 
bully  who  uses  his  paper  to  beat  up 
on  the  little  guy.” 

theAVA’s  detractors  say. 

Mike  Sweeney  is  the  ex-husband 
Anderson  maintains  was  involved  in 
the  car-bombing  of  Judi  Bari.  On  his 
“Liars  Unlimited”  Web  site,  Sweeney 
writes:  “It’s  hard  for  outsiders  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  chilling  effect  Bruce  An¬ 
derson  has  on  ordinary  civic  life  in 
Anderson  Valley.  Faced  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  sooner  or  later  nasty  lies 
will  be  printed  about  them  in  the 
Valley’s  only  publication,  countless 
people  have  quit  boards  and  com¬ 
missions,  or  avoided  any  activity 
that’s  likely  to  draw  Bruce  Ander¬ 
son’s  attention.  Some  have  moved 
away  altogether.” 

Anderson  has  a  quick  answer  for 
that  frequent  accusation:  Good. 

They  should  leave. 

Mired  reviews 

There  are  two  approjiches  a  Bruce 
Anderson  target  can  take:  Read 
what  he’s  writing  about  you,  or  don’t. 
Whatever  you  do,  the  targets  say, 
don’t  write  a  letter  to  the  editor.  An¬ 
derson  will  just  make  you  look  like  a 
moron. 

Nicholas  Wilson,  the  forestry 
activist  and  a  friend  of  Bari,  was 
such  an  Anderson  tracker  that  he 
indexed  each  issue.  Paul  Tichinin 
took  the  opposite  tack.  He  never 
read  the  paper,  and  learned  of  any 
comments  from  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  “They’d  say,  ‘Did  you  see  what 
got  big-city  media  to  pay  attention  to  the  Bruce  just  wrote  about  you?’  And  I’d  go,  ‘no, 

case.  Anderson  himself  first  made  the  pages  but  I’m  not  surprised,”’  he  says, 

of  E^P  in  connection  with  that  case  when  he  Tichinin  is  that  Mendocino  County  super- 

was  briefly  jailed  for  contempt  over  his  pos-  intendent  of  schools  whom  Anderson  re¬ 
session  of  a  letter  from  Lincoln.  ferred  to  as  “the  nice  enough  guy  in  a  Forrest 

Anderson  spent  a  longer  time  in  jail  in  Gumpish”  way.  In  the  same  article,  Anderson 

1984  for  a  fight  that  occurred  while  he  was  wrote  of  him:  “Put  a  video  camera  on  Ti- 
covering  the  county  school  board.  Anderson  chinin’s  work  day  and  what  you’d  have  is  a 

says  the  schools  superintendent  shouted  that  reprise  of  Andy  Warhol’s  famous  film  of  the 
he  was  a  “lOth-rate  McCarthyite,”  and  came  Empire  State  Building  —  hours  of  immobi- 
at  him.  “I  thought  he  was  going  to  slug  me,  lization  during  which  only  the  light  changes.” 

so  I  slugged  him  first,”  Anderson  says.  The  Yet  Tichinin  is  happy  to  talk  about  Ander- 

court  didn’t  buy  the  self-defense  argument,  son,  whom  he’s  known  since  the  editor  was 
and  he  ended  up  in  jail  for  35  days.  Not  still  running  the  group  home.  He’s  a  “bril- 

many  years  later,  though,  the  superintendent  liant  guy,  very  intelligent,”  Tichinin  says.  Just 
himself  went  to  jail  for  corruption.  “So  I  feel  not  an  editor  with  any  credibility.  While  he 

vindicated,”  Anderson  says  with  a  chuckle.  can  fan  the  flames  of  discontent,  he  doesn’t 
ToAVA  contributor  Cockburn,  the  news-  seem  to  know  how  to  channel  that  criticism 
paper  is  invaluable:  “If  there  was  an  A  m  to  make  things  better,  Tichinin  says.  “The 

in  every  county,  America  would  be  a  very  amazing  thing  is,  Bruce  would  start  out  [an 

different  place.”  But  not  a  better  place,  article]  real  close  to  the  fricts  and  with  per¬ 


spective,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  take  it  to 
weird  extremes,”  he  says.  “And  you  wanted 
to  say,  ‘Oh,  Bruce,  you  were  so  close.”’ 

The  most  disappointing  part  of  his  editor¬ 
ship,  the  schools  superintendent  adds,  was 
that  “he’s  done  some  pretty  nasty  personal 
character  assassination.”  As  a  result,  he  adds, 
“People  read  it  like  they  watch  the  soaps.  For 
entertainment.  It’s  more  fiction  than  it  is 
reporting.” 

Anderson  was  on  the  receiving  end  of 
some  nasty  business  back  in  California,  too: 
petty  vandalism,  broken  friendships,  family 
ruptures.  For  seven  or  eight  years  in  the 
1990s,  Anderson  never  traveled  anywhere  in 
Anderson  Valley  without  a  pistol. 

Eugene  braces  itself 

Eugene,  Ore.,  may  or  may  not  be  a  clean 
slate.  The  Black  Sun  Books  owner  likes  the 
newAVA  Oregon.  “The  local  coverage  is  a 
perspective  we’re  not  getting  anywhere  else, 
that’s  for  sure,”  says  Peter  Ogura.  “I  think  it 
adds  to  the  mLx.  I  realize  he’s  controversial, 
but  so  far  I  can’t  say  I’m  shocked  or  appalled 
or  anything.” 

But  a  health  food  store  that  at  first  eagerly 
agreed  to  stock  the  paper  reneged  when  dis¬ 
tributors  showed  up  with  copies.  According 
to  Anderson,  the  owner  said,  ‘The  guy  w  ho 
edits  this  paper  trashes  Judi  Bari,  so  you’re 
out  of  here.” 

In  recent  weeks,  AIJ4  Oregon  has  been 
tossed  from  several  other  stores,  and  Ander¬ 
son  railed  against  Powell’s,  a  big  Portland- 
based  bookseller,  for  declining  to  stock 
issues.  None  of  this  is  surprising,  he  says. 

He’s  resigned  to  the  fact  that  his  newspaper 
will  once  again  have  to  depend  on  out-of- 
town  readers  for  much  of  its  circulation. 

Eugene  environmental  activist  Mark 
Robinowitz  says  he  doesn’t  think  A  Ul  Ore¬ 
gon  is  going  to  make  it.  “It’s  an  interesting 
publishing  tactic  to  come  to  a  town  where 
you  don’t  know  anybody  and  start  attacking 
people  you’ve  never  met,”  says  Robinowitz, 
wbo  has  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  some 
Anderson  criticism.  “Maybe  that  can  work 
in  northern  California,  but  I  think  Eugene 
is  too  urban  for  that  trick  to  work  here.” 

If  nothing  else,  the  move  to  Oregon  has 
revived  his  journalistic  celebrity.  Even  The 
New  York  Times  reported  on  him  recently. 

Anderson  knows  why  he’s  a  media  story.  “I 
think  that’s  because  if  you  deviate  at  all  from 
what  people  perceive  as  the  norm  —  espe¬ 
cially  in  journalism,  because  it’s  become  so 
conventional  and  pretty  tame  —  then  I  think 
other  journalists  are  fascinated,”  he  says. 
“Here’s  this  maniac  with  this  paj)er  that 
seems  to  be  paying  for  itself  —  how’s  he 
doing  that?”  11 
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West  side  of  embattled  production  and 
packaging  plant,  seen  from  the  Bronx  Kill 
between  the  Harlem  and  East  rivers 
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DECONSTRUCTION 

Two  new  sites’  troubles  still  await  explanations 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

WITH  $100  MILLION  OR  MORE  AT  STAKE  IN  CLAIMS  AND 
counterclaims  surrounding  a  near-new  production 
plant,  neither  the  New  York  Post  nor  McClier  Corp. 
seemed  inclined  to  give  an  inch  without  a  judge’s  order. 
At  the  same  time,  neither  the  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  nor  McClier  is 
inclined  to  disclose  what  it  may  have  learned  about  the  causes  —  or 
cost  —  of  the  damage  to  a  brand-new  $45  million  production  plant 
near  Florida’s  east  coast. 

In  New  York,  a  new  year’s  resolution  just  may  be  in  the  offing:  By 
the  end  of  December,  the  parties  at  odds  over  responsibility  for  alleg¬ 
ed  problems  at  the  new  Post  production  reluctant  to  further  discuss  the  details  of 


plant  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to 
mediation. 

Because  the  newspaper  publisher  and 
the  architecture,  engineering,  and  con¬ 
struction  services  firm  agreed  to  media- 


reluctant  to  further  discuss  the  details  of 
the  litigation.”  She  believes  both  sides  will 
resolve  the  dispute  in  mediation,  where 
“a  lot  of  public  conversation  may  not  be 
conducive  to  settling  the  disagreement.” 

Post  Vice  President/General  Manager 


tion,  says  a  McClier  spokeswoman,  “we  are  Geoff  Booth  confirms  agreement  to  go  to 


mediation,  which  is  scheduled  for  March. 
The  two  sides  will  have  three  days  to  pres¬ 
ent  their  cases  before  the  mediator,  but  at 
this  point,  says  Booth,  there  is  no  way  to 
know  how  long  it  will  take  before  a  deci¬ 
sion  or  recommendation  is  rendered. 

The  two  sides  had  been  at  odds  through 
the  fall  over  how  much  they  must  accom¬ 
modate  each  other’s  search  for  information 
prior  to  trial  in  New  York  state  court.  All 
the  while,  the  Post  would  (and  continues 
to)  work  on  reconstruction  and  debris 
removal  during  non-production  hours, 
followed  by  clean-up  before  each  produc¬ 
tion  cycle.  “We’re  still  doing  work  on  that 
second-floor  mailroom,”  Booth  says  of 
what  is  alleged  to  be  an  inadequately 
supported  portion  of  the  structure. 

Since  McClier  filed  suit  last  February  for 
$1.1  million  that  it  claimed  was  owed  by 
the  Post,  and  the  Post  sued  McClier  in  May 
for  at  least  $100  million  in  costs  and  losses 
from  defective  work  {E&P,  July  2004), 
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both  sides  have  broadened  the  litigation. 

By  late  summer,  the  Post  amended  its 
complaint  by  naming  a  second  architect, 
retained  by  McClier  for  what  the  Post  says 
was  the  design  of  its  new  plant’s  concrete 
slabs,  humidification  system,  and  electrical 
s\'stem  —  all  cited  for  defect  in  the  original 
complaint.  A  civil  engineering  firm  and 
an  engineer  retained  by  that  firm  for  the 
project’s  underground  plumbing,  including 
water  systems  and  storm  drains,  also  are 
cited  in  the  amended  complaint. 

McClier  has  answered  the  amended 
complaint  by  saving  that  any  damage  that 
may  have  been  sustained  as  a  result  of 
occurrences  alleged  by  the  Post  (and  which 
McClier  denies)  were  in  fact  caused  by 
the  newspaper. 

It  further  states  that  the  Post's,  claims  are 
barred  by  several  legal  doctrines  and  by  the 
applicable  statute  of  limitations;  that  the 
Post  failed  to  live  up  to  its  responsibilities, 
including  “timely  and  full  payment  of  the 
amounts  due  and  owing  McClier”;  and  that 
the  newspaper  breached  its  agreement 
before  the  “alleged  damages,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  the  rights  and  obligations  arising 
from  the  agreement  were  terminated.” 

$100  million  counterclaim 

McClier  also  responded  with  a  counter¬ 
claim  that  the  Post's  tortious  interference 
caused  at  least  $50  million  in  damage  to 
the  consulting  firm’s  business.  That  arose, 
McClier  maintains,  from  statements  made 
to  others  about  the  company,  including 
published  allegations  that  were  harmful. 

It  adds  that  damage  from  defamatory 
Post  statements  caused  McClier  “special 
harm  in  the  form  of  its  reputation  and  its 
ability  to  pursue”  future  work,  which 
McClier  says  is  worth  “no  less  than  $100 
million.”  Such  statements,  it  says,  were 
made  “with  malice  and  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  defaming  McClier”  and  injuring 
its  business. 

McClier  asked  the  judge  to  dismiss  the 
amended  complaint  and  grant  a  judge¬ 
ment  of  “approximately  $1,105,480.88”  — 
the  amount  in  its  original  suit  against  the 
Post  for  nonpayment  —  as  well  as  the  $50 
million  and  $100  million  awards. 

The  Post  offers  the  following  defenses: 

•  Defendants  “fail  to  state  a  cause  of  action 
upKjn  which  relief  can  be  granted” 

•  Some  counterclaims  for  unjust  enrich¬ 
ment  and  employment  without  agreement 
as  to  specific  compensation  “may  not  be 
maintained ...  because  the  claims  made 
are  the  subject  of  an  express  written 
agreement” 

•  Some  counterclaims  may  not  be  main- 
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tained  because  McClier  was  paid  in  full 

•  McClier’s  architect  and  engineer  for  the 
project  cannot  maintain  counterclaims 
“because  they  lack  standing,”  and  that  in 
their  counterclaim  of  defamation  and 
slander  they  fail  to  “plead  with  specificity” 

•  All  counterclaims  are  “subject  to  dismis¬ 
sal  and  set  off  because  McClier  has 
defrauded  the  Post” 

•  Any  defamatoiy  words  communicated 
by  the  Post  or  its  representatives  “were  not 
substantially  false,”  and  any  communica¬ 
tion  of  allegedly  false  and  defamatory 
words  was  and  is  privileged  because  they 
were  communicated  to  others  with  “a 


Suspended  ducts  suck  dust  from  a  sealed  work 
area  to  protect  equipment  “when  we  have  to 
cut  out  the  concrete  on  the  second-floor  mail- 
room,"  says  Post  Vice  President  Geoff  Booth. 

mutual  interest  in  the  subject  matter ...  and 
were  communicated  without  common-law 
malice.”  Furthermore,  “allegedly  false  and 
defamatory  comments  were  not  made  by 
an  authorized  representative  of  the  Post 
and  are  not  actionable.” 

While  the  newspaper  added  two  individ¬ 
uals  and  a  company  in  its  amended  com¬ 
plaint,  McClier  filed  a  notice  of  impleader, 
seeking  to  bring  into  the  suit  for  possible 
liability  14  subcontractors,  vendors,  and 
inspectors  for  construction  not  named 
by  the  Post. 

“The  filing  of  the  third-party'  complaint 
does  not  mean  that  McClier  has  accepted 
the  allegations  being  made  by  the  Post  in 
any  way,”  says  a  McClier  spokeswoman. 

“As  the  Post  provides  more  information  re¬ 
lated  to  each  specific  claim,  the  party  that 
is  best  able  to  address  and  respond  to  the 
claim  will  be  involved.”  The  Post  maintains 


that  McClier  was  responsible  for  the  new- 
plant  project  in  a  design-build  capacity. 

Dickering  over  discovery 

By  late  October,  the  Post  had  accused 
McClier  of  having  “stonewalled”  during 
discovery  when  asked  to  produce  insurance 
documents.  McClier  supplied  only  policy 
numbers  and  amounts,  and  contended  that 
the  insurance  company’s  sworn  summaries 
of  the  documents’  information  was  “legally 
sufficient  disclosure.” 

The  Post  argued  that  that  position  is  not 
legally  correct,  that  in  any  case  McClier 
never  submitted  those  summaries,  and 
that  the  Post  had  paid  for  those  policies. 

McClier  filed  a  memorandum  of  law 
opposing  the  Post’s  motion  to  compel 
production  of  the  policies. 

At  the  same  time,  McClier  asked  the 
court  to  compel  the  Post  to  permit  McClier 
to  return  to  the  plant.  The  Post  said  the 
court  should  deny  McClier’s  motion 
because  there  was  no  outstanding  notice 
to  inspect  the  plant  (making  the  motion 
premature)  and  because  McClier,  its 
attorneys  and  expert  engineers  earlier  and 
more  than  once  had  been  granted  access 
to  the  plant. 

The  Post  acknowledged  that  it  refused 
a  later  request  to  enter  the  plant  because 
McClier  sought  to  perform  what  the  Post 
described  as  “full-scale  load  tests”  on  the 
second  floor.  The  newspaper  cited  safety 
concerns  owing  to  the  floor’s  weakness  — 
one  of  the  principal  allegations  in  its 
original  complaint. 

In  its  opposition  to  the  motion,  the  Post 
argued  that  the  “defendants’  attorneys  and 
experts  had  to  know  that  the  Post  would 
be  unable  to  agree  to  this  type  of  test. 
Undoubtedly,  the  request  to  impose  loads 
on  the  floor  [was]  made  in  an  effort  to  try 
to  put  the  Post  in  a  bad  light.” 

“McClier  was  never  locked  out  of  the 
plant  at  all,”  says  the  Post’s  Booth.  On  only 
two  occasions,  he  adds,  were  requests  to 
re-enter  the  plant  turned  down  —  both 
times  because  the  visits  would  have  coin¬ 
cided  with  Post  pre-inserting  operations. 

Last  month,  everyone  was  given  a 
chance  to  see  what  they  wanted.  The  court 
granted  the  Post’s  motion  for  an  order 
directing  McClier  to  “furnish  a  copy  of 
its  insurance  policies.”  It  also  granted  the 
defendants’  request  with  an  order  permit¬ 
ting  inspection  “and  possibly  photographs” 
of  the  Post  plant. 

McClier  was  to  turn  over  the  policies 
within  two  weeks  of  the  order,  filed  Dec.  3, 
and  it  could  re-enter  the  plant  after  giving 
48  hours’  notice  to  Post  counsel.  McClier 
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Calls  to  and  messages  left  for  the  Trea¬ 
sure  Coast  project  manager  and  others  at 
McClier  were  referred  to  the  company 
spokeswoman,  who  says  that  “the  repairs 
have  all  been  made.”  Scripps,  she  says, 
asked  that  McClier  “only  comment  that  all 
the  corrective  actions  where  there  was  some 
hurricane  damage  have  been  taken,  and 
that  we  refer  any  other  questions  to  them.” 

The  metal  wall  panels  consist  of  foam 
sandwiched  between  steel  and  are  held  in 
place  by  a  combination  of  tongue-and- 
groove  interlock  and  threaded  fastening 
to  the  structural  steel  frame,  according  to 
Treasure  Coast  Operations  Director 
Michael  D.  O’Leary. 

Between  the  safety  of  staff  and  their 
families  and  coverage 
of  the  big  news  story 


Both  hurricanes  opened  the  plant’s  west 
wall  —  a  permanent  wall  erected  after  the 
press  had  been  moved  in,  according  to 
Sharma:  “In  Frances,  it  was  the  whole  west 
portion  of  the  wall ...  about  four  panels.” 

At  the  printing  units  some  water  had 
to  be  removed  “and  a  couple  of  power 
supplies  blew  up,”  says  Sharma,  but  the 
situation  below  was  more  serious.  Water 
filled  the  pits  in  the  reel  room,  which  need¬ 
ed  to  be  cleaned  and  dried,  “and  they  had 
some  damage  to  the  electronic  parts,”  he 
says,  adding  that  “all  the  touch  screens 
were  out.” 

Though  not  still  on  site  when  Jeanne 
swept  into  town,  Sharma  guesses  it  caused 
less  damage,  because  “none  of  my  people 
were  called.” 


“pro^^ded  the  insurance  information  to  the 
Post”  and,  with  its  consultants,  was  back 
in  the  plant  in  November,  the  McClier 
spokeswoman  says  and  Booth  confirms. 

“We  were  not  able  to  conduct  ‘full-load 
tests’  on  the  second  floor,”  the  spokes¬ 
woman  continues,  adding  only  that  “our 
consultants  are  providing  us  with  opinions 
as  to  whether  the  work  being  performed 
on  the  second  floor  by  the  Post  is  necessarj’ 
or  appropriate.” 

Frances,  Jeanne  vs.  St.  Lucie 

Some  1,200  miles  south,  at  a  plant  com¬ 
pleted  and  equipped  only  last  year,  McClier 
faces  a  different  sort  of  difficulty.  Its  design- 
build  project  that  enabled  Scripps’  Treasure 

Coast  papers  in  Florida  - ^ 

to  consolidate  produc-  ^ 

tion  in  St.  Lucie  West  i 

was  hammered  twice  ^ 

last  September. 

Hurricane  Frances  A 

took  out  a  portion  of  \ 

wall  at  the  St.  Lucie 
County  plant,  where  it 
affected  printing  opera- 
It  also  ripped 
back  the  roof  on  a 
bridge/elevated  walk- 
wav  that  joins  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  and  Rainfall-rate  imag 

„  ,  ,  shows  Jeanne  s  ey 

offices  at  the  group  s  over  St.  Luci 

Martin  County  head-  County,  where  th 

quarters  in  Stuart,  hurricane  reopene 

where  it  affected  ^  ^  pressroom  wa 


affecting  them.  Treasure  Coast  manage¬ 
ment  already  had  plenty  to  worry  about. 
Fortunately,  with  the  ink  barely  dry  on  the 
facility’s  certificate  of  occupancy,  the  start¬ 
up  schedule  was  compressed.  So  personnel 
from  McClier  and  press  maker  MAN 
Roland  were  still  on  hand. 

Among  them  was  Naveen  Sharma, 
man’s  newspaper  business  service  group 
director.  “I  remember  working  [for]  48 
hours,”  he  says.  Handling  electrical  service, 
Sharma  was  one  of  three  MAN  staffers 
racing  to  restart  the  presses.  (The  others 
were  responsible  for  mechanical  functions 
and  printing.)  When  Frances  made  its 
direct  hit  on  the  area,  Sharma,  production 
workers  and  some  of  their  families  sought 
shelter  in  the  new  plant. 
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with  modem  production  systems,  “it’s  been 
disappointing  and  frustrating,”  Freeman 
sa>’s.  “McClier  is  concerned  as  w'ell.” 

Among  the  biggest  factors  in  the  plant’s 
design  was  the  need  to  ensure  its  operation 
during  and  after  a  hurricane.  That  meant 
withstanding  \vinds  exceeding  130  miles 
per  hour  —  at  least  a  Category  3  hurricane. 
When  its  eye  made  landfall  near  Stuart, 
how  ever,  huge,  slow-moving  Frances  was  a 
Category  2  hurricane;  a  little  farther  north, 
Jeanne  came  ashore  as  a  Category  3. 

The  stmcture  was  to  comply  with  state 
building  code  requirements  for  high-wind 
areas.  O’Leary'  says  the  building  was  to 
meet  the  more  stringent  requirements  of 
the  Miami-Dade  area  to  the  south. 

“McClier  has  vowed  to  determine  the 
cause.  There  are  a  lot  of  difFerent  things 
they’re  checking  into,”  says  Freeman. 
“They’ve  been  on  site  constantly,  and  have 
hired  e.xperts.” 

So  has  Scripps.  “We’ve  hired  some  folks 
to  take  a  look  at  it,”  Sullivan  said  of  the  St. 
Lucie  West  and  Stuart  facilities,  10  days  af¬ 
ter  the  second  stomi  stmck.  At  that  time, 
Scripps  personnel  were  “trying  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  [new  production]  building 
was  engineered.”  With  insurance  carriers’ 
representatives  and  Scripps’  risk-manage¬ 
ment  experts  about  to  leave  for  Florida  to 
examine  the  sites,  it  was  then  too  early,  he 
e.xplained,  to  point  to  something  about  the 
stmctures  or  the  storms  or  just  to  bad  luck 
as  the  cause  of  the  damage. 

“We  have  engineers  looking  at  it,” 
McClier  Senior  Vice  President  Paul 
Springthorpe  told  E^P  at  the  time,  noting 
that  the  plant  wasn’t  the  only  building 
damaged  by  the  hurricanes. 

“At  this  point,”  Springthorpe  said,  “we 
have  no  conclusive  answers”  as  to  w'hy  the 
supposedly  hurricane-resistant  building 
repeatedly  sustained  the  same  damage.  The 
initial  concern  on  both  occasions,  he  added, 
was  getting  the  facility  back  into  operation. 

The  damage  hadn’t  yet  been  totalled, 
and,  said  Freeman  in  early  October,  “we’re 
still  in  the  assessment  and  recovery  stage.” 
Months  later  she  reports  that  they’re  still  in 
the  assessment  stage,  “and  we’re  still  work¬ 
ing  with  McClier.  Atlanta-based  Senior 
Project  Manager  Mike  Venters  has  been 
on  site,  she  adds,  “and  Mike  has  been  very 
thorough.” 

Regarding  repairs  and  investigation  of 
the  cause,  O’Leary  says,  “McClier  has  done 
everything  that  anyone  could  expect  to  sort 
through  and  fix  and  problem.”  The  reason 
for  the  wall’s  failure  is  still  under  review,  he 
says,  adding  that  the  hurricane  uncovered 
other  areas  that  needed  attention. 


'  m. 


Though  Freeman  says  that  subcontrac¬ 
tors  also  were  back  on  site  with  McClier 
and  working  diligently  to  repair  the  prob¬ 
lem,  she  can  report  nothing  conclusive  yet. 
Springthorpe  refuses  comment  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  beyond  saying,  “It’s  really  the  same  as 
I  told  you  back  in  October.” 

According  to  Freeman,  McClier  has 
concluded  its  own  study  and  submitted  its 
findings  and  recommendations.  Scripps 
retained  a  third-party  architectural-engi¬ 
neering  consultant  to  review  and  comment 
on  McClier’s  findings.  As  of  last  month, 
Scripps’  insurer  was  examining  the  consul¬ 


tant’s  review  and  comments. 

Scripps  also  hired  financial  professionals 
to  assess  the  damage,  but  Freeman  says 
she  does  not  know  when,  if  ever,  the  causes 
and  costs  may  be  disclosed.  “We  are  now 
just  getting  some  of  the  invoices  in  for  the 
work,”  she  says.  By  mid-February,  she 
adds,  “I  would  hope  we’d  have  some  more 
information.” 

The  damage  has  not  led  to  litigation  by 
Scripps.  But  a  subcontractor’s  suit  alleges 
non-payment  and  breach  of  contract  by 
McClier,  and  names  Scripps  Treasure  Coast 
in  order  to  foreclose  a  construction  lien. 
Payment  would  come  from  a  forced  sale 
of  the  property. 

Scripps  asks  for  dismissal,  arguing  that 
it  filed  a  bond  to  stand  in  place  of  the  real 
estate,  Tilt-Con  failed  to  meet  its  contrac¬ 
tual  obligations,  and  that  the  contracts  call 


for  mediation.  Failing  dismissal,  Scripps 
moves  for  a  stay  “pending  completion 
of  mediation.” 

McClier  had  no  comment  on  the  suit. 
Tilt-Con,  a  supplier  of  tilt-up  concrete  pan¬ 
els,  alleged  that  it  “completed  all  but  a  very 
minor  portion  of  the  work”  that  McClier 
directed  it  to  perform,  and  that  at  McClier’s 
direction  it  performed  unspecified  addi¬ 
tional  work  for  which  it  also  went  unpaid. 

Mum  on  merger 

No  more  information  has  come  from 
McClier  or  from  The  Austin  Co.  on  their 
proposed  merger  under  McClier 
parent  Aecom.  In  the  fall,  Chica¬ 
go-based  McClier  and  Cleve¬ 
land-based  Austin  were  to  have 
begun  due  diligence  following  a 
letter  of  intent  that  would  join 
the  two  biggest  architectural 
and  engineering  firms  with 
newspaper  specialties. 

Confirming  the  letter  of  intent, 
a  McClier  newspaper  group 
executive  in  early  October  said 
the  acquisition  was  expected 
to  close  in  about  60  days.  Two 
days  later,  a  McClier  corporate 
executive  declined  to  comment 
on  the  Austin  deal  and  said  no 
one  else  at  McClier  would  do 
so.  Austin  executives  did  not 
return  calls  for  comment  on  the 
arrangement.  In  December,  both 
companies  were  still  identified 
and  doing  business  under  their 
ovra  names. 

Even  now,  McClier’s  spokes¬ 
woman  says  comment  on  a 
merger  would  be  “premature.” 
Last  fall,  Scripps  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Sullivan  said  he’d  only  learned  of  the 
pending  merger  when  a  Scripps  Howard 
Supply  and  Media  Procurement  Services 
executive  e-mailed  him  E^P  Online’s  Oct. 

4  story  about  it.  ‘The  deal  on  Austin  sur¬ 
prised  all  of  us,”  said  Sullivan.  “I  have  no 
idea  what’s  under  all  of  that.”  At  the  local 
level.  Freeman  at  Treasure  Coast  declined 
to  speculate  on  the  matter. 

Back  in  New  York,  the  Post  had  retained 
Austin  in  the  capacity  of  owner’s  represen¬ 
tative  to  help  coordinate  and  monitor  work 
to  correct  what  Post  management  alleges 
are  the  plant’s  defects,  for  which  it  holds 
McClier  responsible. 

Where  would  a  McClier-Austin  merger 
leave  the  Post?  Booth  and  Operations 
Vice  President  Joseph  Vincent  cannot 
comment  —  “because  of  the  litigation 
we’re  in,”  says  Booth.  11 


MAN  Roland  Regioman  presses  were  printing  Treasure  Coast 
editions  soon  after  each  hurricane  blew  open  the  new  plant 
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JP  Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  the 
sale  of  their  newspapers  and  offers 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
firm's  principal,  Jeffrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  17  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating 
their  nxarkets  and  operations, and 
managing  their  sale. 

Call  him  today  for  a  confidential  discussion. 
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Free  Initial  Appraisals 
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Bob  Mahiman  Kent  Roedei 

(914)793-1577  (973)729-2973 


SouthrSouttiwest 
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Plains  States 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 

Newspaper  Sales/Appraisals 
Experienced  &  Confidential 
(307)  772-0003 
www.publicationsforsale.com 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS.  Many  good 
ones  available.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas,  Newspapers,  Inc. 
(512)  476-3950.  1801  Exposition,  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas  78703. 


FOR  SALE;  Popular  monthly 
newspaper  in  fast-growing 
North  Florida  community. 
Call  386-454-3249  or  Email 
pcbwrites  @  aol  .com 


\iiniAi'ARi\ntx 
2377  Gold  .Meadow  Way,  Suite  100 
Gold  River,  CA  95670 
Phone:  916-526-2693 
www.ipniediapartners.com 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  to  add  several 
large-circulation  newspapers  or  newspa¬ 
per  groups  to  our  family  of 
award-winning  publications.  All  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  of  confi¬ 
dence.  For  a  quick  sale,  send  information 
about  your  company  to: 

Box  3627,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Classified 
770  Broadway  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY 
10003 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE: 

6  Unit  News  King 

KJ6  Folder,  50hp  Drive,  with  Spare 
Motor,  Dual  Drive,  Air  Shafts.  5hp 
Quincy  Compressor.  Baldwin  Auto  Mix, 
Baldwin  Water  Pumps,  Nu  Arc  FT40 
Ultra  Plus.  National  250  Plate  Processor. 
Baldwin  Countoveyor  106.  Lincoln 
Ink  Pump.  Light  Tables.  “A  Complete 
Printing  Operation  Ready-to<3o”.  Camera 
and  all  Related  Equipment. 

(631)  226-2636;  (516)  375-1433. 
Ask  for  George  or  Jeff 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  M200,  M300,  M600,  MIOOOA  &  B,  HARRIS  V15A, 
VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro; 
SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  MARK  IV,  VI  OR  XVI. 

FOR  SALE;  8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  6/u  Goss  Community  1980;  4/u  Harris  V15D 
1989;  JF25&JF1 5  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tele;  (913)  648-2000  Fax;  (913)  684-7750  e-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


It 's  a_  Classified  Secret! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder 
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PRESSES 

•  Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10”,  22  3/4”, 

22”,  21  1/2”,  21” 

•  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  *  45” 

•  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 

•  Goss  Metro  Units 

•  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 

•  Goss  Cosmo  Units 

•  Metro  13  sized  colored  deck 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

Tel;  (800)  821-6257 
Fax:  (323)  256-7607 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Color  Satellites  &  more 

AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES 
vvww.altagraphics.com 
E-mail:  altaeg@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


“Happiness  lies  in  the  joy  of 
achievement  and  the  thrill  of 
creative  effort." 

i  -  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
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CIRCULATION  SERVICES 
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Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 

Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
“PRE-PAID  Experts" 
Maximum  RETENTION 
Horace  Southward/Eric  Southward 
(800)  950-8475*www.metro-news.com 


MARKETING  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail;  mpi@marketingplusinc.com 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 
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-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  III 

Telemarketing  Sales 


John  Dinan  (800)  650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


COMPtrTER  SOFTWARE 


Providing  classified,  scheduling,  and 
display  billing  software  for  over 
14  years. 

Fake  Brains,  Inc 
303-791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


>lnteUigent  Inserting  TechnologY> 


NEWSTEC,  since  1998,  has  provided  newspapers  and 
weekly  publications  quality  remanufactured  integrated 
inserting  technology  and  NEWSCOM  Post  Press  Controls, 
including  NEWStack,  NEWSwrap,  and  NEWSIabel,  at 
significant  cost  savings.  Contact  NEWSTEC  today  and 
see  how  an  integrated  NEWSTEC  solution  meets  and 
exceeds  your  inserting,  control,  planning  and  reporting 
requirements  at  an  affordable  and  reasonable  price. 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


Increase  Revenue! 


-HELP  WANTED-. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Apply  Front  Page 
Advertising  Notes 

On-Line  or 

Off-Line 

Applications. 


Profitpackaging,  Inc. 
(660)  438-7090 

profitpackaging@earthlink.net 


ASSOCIATE 

PUBLISHER 

For  Adirondack  Explorer,  a  bimonthly 
news  magazine  covering  the  largest  nat¬ 
ural  area  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
Will  work  with  Publisher  in  securing  fi¬ 
nancial  future  of  this  nonprofit,  education¬ 
al,  conservation-oriented  enterprise  by 
building  advertising  and  circulation  and 
helping  to  raise  funds  in  upcoming  en¬ 
dowment  campaign.  Job  includes  bene¬ 
fits,  ample  paid  vacation,  and 
outstanding  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Send  letter  and  resume  to: 
pubKsher@adirondackexplorer.org 


-PDSITIDNS  WANTED- 


EDITORIAL 


INK-STAINED 

WRETCH 

from  the  Sunshine  State  looking  for  long 
term  opportunity.  I’ve  done  it  all:  repor¬ 
ting,  writing,  editing,  typography,  proof¬ 
reading,  pre-press.  Ready  to  relocate. 

rhhwrites@aol.com 


EDITORIAL 


NEWSROOM  COACH 
AND  CONSULTANT 

Accomplished  journalist  will  assist  you  in 
improving  news  content  and  in 
motivating  staff.  Experience  at  wires; 
small,  regional  US  newspapers:  and  in¬ 
ternational  journalism  training. 

newscoach@earthlink.net 
(202)  237-1890 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


WHAT 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1  (800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


TYPE  TO  TRUCK: 

Focusing  on  PRESSROOM  TRAINING 

Complete  production  staff  training  with  the  main  focus  on  the  press  crew.  Do  you 
want  to  improve  Reproduction  Quality?  Reduce  Waste?  Establish  a  Preventative 
Maintenance  Program  and/or  an  In  House  Training  Program?  All  will  increase  the 
profit  margin  with  a  definite  ROI.  Check  CWC's  web  site:  www.cwc4webs.com 
We  have  satisfied  clients  spanning  5  continents  in  over  45  countries.  Proven  track 
record.  We  can  help  large  or  small  newspapers.  All  inquiries  welcome. 

Canadian  Web  Consultants  Limited 
Box  687, 99  Vista  Concordia,  Christiansted,  St.  Croix,  USVI 00821 
Ph;  (340)  778-9246  Fax:  (340)  719-4988  E-mail:  stevetweddle@cwc4webs.com 
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ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


DIRECTOR,  KNIGHT  FELLOWS 
IN  COMMUNITY  JOURNALISM 

Knight  Fellows  Directorship  Graduate  Program  offered  oy  The  University  of  Alabama  and 
The  Anniston  Star  Director,  Knight  Fellows  in  Community  Journalism  Program  Effective 
Appointment  Date:  Not  later  than  May  1,  2005. 

The  University  of  Alabama  seeks  a  senior  journalism  professional  and  educator  with  an 
uncommon  commitment  to  the  values  of  community  journalism.  The  person  selected  will 
direct  the  nation’s  first  master’s  program  in  community  journalism  taught  inside  a  working 
newspaper.  The  successful  candidate  must  have  a  wide  range  of  journalistic,  leadership, 
teaching  and  administrative  abilities.  A  unique  partnership  between  a  major  university,  an 
acclaimed  newspaper  and  the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation,  will  launch  the 
Knight  Fellows  in  Community  Journalism  program  in  2006. 

Its  purpose  is  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  reform  by  graduating  professionals  imbued  with 
the  values  of  community  journalism  and  prepared  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  the  commu¬ 
nities  they  serve.  As  a  graduate  program,  it  also  will  serve  as  a  think  tank”  for  the  issues 
and  practices  that  form  the  nexus  between  communities  and  their  most  essential  com¬ 
modity,  news.  The  successful  candidate  will  have  a  distinguished  record  in  journalism  and 
an  observable  commitment  to  education. 

Working  with  fulHime  faculty  at  The  University  of  Alabama  and  adjunct  faculty  and  staff  at 
The  Anniston  Star,  the  director  will  oversee  and  lead  all  aspects  of  the  Anniston-based 
program,  from  student  recruitment  to  curriculum  recommendations,  from  faculty  evaluation 
to  student  placement,  and  from  budget  to  special  projects  planning.  Salary  for  the 
12-month  position  will  be  competitive  with  similar  directorships  at  other  Knight-supported 
programs.  Faculty  rank  will  be  based  on  the  candidate’s  qualifications,  consistent  with  de¬ 
partment,  college  and  university  policies. 

Qualifications:  Applicants  must  hold  at  least  a  master’s  degree  or  demonstrate  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  equivalent  programs  of  study  at  leading  continuing  education  insti¬ 
tutes.  Application:  Review  of  applications  will  begin  February  1,  2005. 

To  apply,  candidates  should  send  a  letter  describing  interest  in  the  position,  along  with 
curriculum  vitae  and  three  letters  of  recommendation  to  E.  Culpepper  Clark,  Dean, 
College  of  Communication  and  Information  Sciences,  The  University  of  Alabama, 
Box  870172,  Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487.  EO/AA. 
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NEWS  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 

The  Perley  Isaac  Reed  School  of  Journalism,  West  Virginia  University,  announces  recruit¬ 
ment  for  a  tenure-track  position  at  the  level  of  Assistant  Professor,  starting  August  15, 
2005. 

Candidates  for  this  position  must  be  capable  of  teaching  introductory  and  upper-level 
courses  in  news  reporting  and  writing.  These  courses  could  include  Media  Writing,  Ad¬ 
vanced  Reporting,  Beat  Reporting,  Public  Affairs  Reporting,  and  Investigative/Database 
Reporting.  The  successful  candidate  may  also  be  required  to  teach  a  survey  course  in 
mass  communications,  journalism  ethics  or  research  methods.  Professional  news  expe¬ 
rience  IS  essential.  Demonstrated  ability  to  conduct  research  and  publish  is  also  a  plus. 
Ph.D.  preferred.  Masters  Degree  with  significant  professional  experience  will  be  consid¬ 
ered. 

Review  of  Applicants  will  begin  March  1,  2005,  and  will  continue  until  the  position  is 
filled.  Send  application  letter,  academic  vita,  and  the  names  of  three  references  and 
their  contact  information  to:  Chair,  News  Editorial  Search  Committee,  P.l.  Reed 
School  of  Journalism,  P.O.  Box  6010,  Morgantown,  VW,  26506-6010. 

WVU  is  a  Doctoral/Research  University  Extensive  Institution,  and  the  ACEJMC-accredited 
School  of  Journalism  is  an  independent  academic  unit  with  the  university. 

WVU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative  Action  Employer  and  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  age,  color,  disabi/ity,  marital  status,  national  origin,  race,  religion,  sexual  ori¬ 
entation,  or  veteran  status.  Women  and  Minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


SOUTHERN  METHODIST  UNIVERSITY 

Division  of  Journalism 

A  growing  program  committed  to  teaching  convergence  ]ournalism  invites  applications 
for  a  TEACHING  POSITION  IN  BROADCAST  JOURNALISM  for  Fall  2005.  Professional 
experience  in  broadcast  is  essential.  A  terminal  degree  is  preferred.  Appointment 
will  be  at  the  rank  of  either  a  tenure-track  Assistant  Professor  or  non  tenure-track  Lecturer, 
depending  on  academic  credentials  and  professional  experience. 

Salary  is  competitive  and  commensurate  with  experience  and  credentials.  Please  send  a 
letter  of  application,  CV,  evidence  of  teaching  effectiveness,  and  list  of  references  to: 
Tony  Pederson,  Belo  Distinguished  Chair  in  Journalism,  Division  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Methodist  University,  P.O.  Box  750113,  Dallas,  TX  75275-0113. 

To  ensure  full  consideration,  the  application  must  be  postmarked  by  February  28, 
2005,  but  the  committee  will  continue  to  accept  applications  until  the  position  is  filled. 
The  committee  will  notify  applicants  of  its  employment  decision  after  the  position  is  filled. 
SMU  will  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  sex,  age, 
disability,  or  veteran  status.  SMU  is  also  committed  to  nondiscrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sexual  orientation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CLASSIFIED 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

VNU,  a  leading  business-to-business  information  company,  has  a  great 
opportunity  for  a  Classified  Account  Executive  to  join  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Classified  team. 

Responsibilities  include  managing  existing  account  base  as  well  as  ongoing  new 
business  development.  Ideal  candidate  will  have  at  least  3  years 
of  inside  sales  experience.  Must  have  great  communication  skills,  be  a 
team  player  with  a  great  attitude  and  have  high  energy. 

VNU  offers  competitive  salary  plus  potential  to  earn  commissions.  We 
also  have  a  comprehensive  benefits  package  that  includes  a  401(k)  plan 
and  a  pension  plan. 

Send  resume  with  cover  letter  indicating  salary  requirements  to: 

VNU  Business  Publications 
E-mail:  MMRopportunities@vnuusa.com 
Please  indicate  “Classified"  in  subject  line  when  E-mailing  resume 
Fax:  (646)  654-7278  codeBC 


BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

VNU  Business  Media  publishes  over  50  business  publications,  stages  over  50  trade 
shows  and  conferences  and  operates  more  than  200  business-to-business  electronic 
products.  We  operate  around  the  globe,  covering  some  of  the  most  powerful  industries 
in  the  world. 

We  currently  have  two  great  career  opportunities  in  our  eMedia  division: 

BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATE:  We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  Business 
Development  Associate  to  identify  and  manage  new  partner  relationships  and  develop 
revenue  opportunities  in  the  areas  of  content  licensing  and  product  development. 

Ideal  candidate  will  have  at  least  3  years  of  licensingAiusiness  development/sales  experi¬ 
ence  in  new  media.  Masters  degree  preferred.  Must  possess  strong  negotiation  skills 
along  with  knowledge  of  electronic  publishing  business  models.  Experience  with  contract 
negotiations  a  plus. 

BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  COORDINATOR:  Coordinates  the  daily  workflow  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  including  content  and  site  licensing,  business  partnerships  and  new  product  de¬ 
velopment.  Works  closely  with  internal  staff,  brand  managers,  consultative  sellers,  infor¬ 
mation  marketing  staff  and  technical  and  legal  departments,  as  well  as  publication,  con¬ 
ference  and  EXPO  brands,  to  provide  clients  with  excellent  customer  service  and  ease  of 
doing  business. 

Ideal  candidate  will  have  1-r  year  of  office  administration/management  plus  a  Bachelor's 
degree.  Excellent  presentation  and  communication  skills  required.  Must  have  the  ability 
to  interpret  and  summarize  contracts.  Must  be  internet  saavy. 

Please  send  resume  and  a  cover  letter  including  salary  requirements  to:  VNU  Business 
Media,  ARn:  Human  Resources  Dept.-ej,  770  Broadway,  6th  Floor,  New  York,  NY 
10003.  E-mail:  hr@vnubusinessmedia.com. 

Please  visit  our  website:  www.vnubusinessmedia.com. 

Only  those  candidates  selected  for  interviews  will  be  contacted.  No  phone  calls,  no 
agencies  please.  VNU  Business  Media  offers  a  competitive  salary  with  excellent 
benefits.  VNU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PUBLISHER 

CNP  is  looking  for  an  experienced  indi¬ 
vidual  to  jump  in  and  take  the  reins  as  the 
Publisher  of  the  Lake  County  Record  Bee. 
The  Record  Bee  is  a  community  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Northern  California  with  a  circulation 
of  8500.  This  position  will  also  be  responsible 
for  weekly  publications  in  Clear  Lake  and 
Willits. 

This  position  answers  to  the  Publisher  for 
the  California  Newspaper  Partnership  No. 
Cal.  newspaper  clusters,  which  is  owned  by 
MediaNews  Group  out  of  Colorado.  We  offer 
an  excellent  compensation  package,  401  (k) 
plan,  health  benefits  plus  much  more. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

Times-Standard 
Attn:  Gerry  Adolph 
P.O.  Box  3580 
Eureka,  CA  95502 
Fax  (707)  441-0577 
publisher@times-standard.com 
No  phone  calls  please.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer.  Pre-employment  drug 
screen  required. 


Advertisers  call  Michele  Golden  at  (6461654-5304 
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PUBLISHER 

PW  (Philadelphia  Weekly)  is  currently  looking  for  an  exceptional,  capable  publisher  to 
lead  a  large  and  talented  team  as  it  builds  on  its  success  as  the  largest  weekly  newspaper 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  position  demands  a  diverse,  well-honed, personal  and  technical 
skills  in  weekly  newspaper  operations,  includingipassion  for  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness;direct,successtul  management  of  multiple  functions  in  a  weekly  newspaper;ability  to 
work  with  a  diverse  array  of  people;ability  to  develop  effectively  the  printed  and  web 
readership  of  an  alternative  weekly;  understand  the  basic  business  and  financial  issues  in- 
volved;and  a  solid  background  and  track  record  of  success  in  business. 

Qualified  candidates  may  E-mail  their  resumes  or  FAX  them  to  Anthony  A.  Clifton, 
President,  Review  Publishing,  respectively  at:  ACIifton@Reviewpublishing.com 
OR  FAX:  (215)  399-0496  where  they  will  be  treated  in  complete  confidence. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


SK\  Advertising  &  Membership  Relations  Director 

Join  one  of  the  fastest  growing  newspaper  trade  associations  in  North  America! 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  is  searching  for  a  talented  individual  with  a  strong 
advertising  and  major  account  background  to  fill  this  newly  created  position. 

The  Advertising  &  Membership  Relations  Director  will  have  two  distinct  functions  -  one 
working  with  advertising  decision  makers  around  the  country  and  the  other  involving 
SNA  member  relations.  On  the  advertising  side,  the  Director  will  meet  with  retailers, 
advertising  agency  executives,  national  advertisers  and  recruitment  agencies  to 
promote  the  value  of  suburban  and  community  newspapers.  Many  calls  will  include  the 
involvement  of  SNA  members.  On  the  member  relations  side,  the  Director  will  work  to 
keep  the  membership  educated  and  informed  about  the  benefits  of  SNA  and  SCAN 
(Suburban  Classified  Advertising  Network)  through  in-person  visits  and  presentations  at 
company  meetings. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Come  join  one  the  finest  newspaper  groups  in  the  country.  Pioneer  Newspapers.  The 
Herald  and  News  is  located  in  beautiful  Southern  Oregon,  the  gateway  to  the  outdoors.  This 
is  a  rare  opportunity  to  work  in  a  great  company  with  great  values.  The 
successful  candidate  will  have  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  management  or  associated 
field,  3  -  5  years  proven  experience  in  newspaper  ad  management.  Excellent  analytical  and 
problem  solving  skills  a  must.  We  are  looking  for  a  great  leader  who  will  thrive 
in  an  ever  changing  environment.  Coaching,  motivating  people  and  recognizing  successes 
are  critical  for  this  position.  Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

Heidi  Wright,  Publisher,  Herald  and  News 
P.O.  Box  788  Klamath  Falls,  OR  97601 
Or  E-mail:  hwright@heraldandnews.com 


CALL  CENTER  MANAGER 

The  Ocala/Gainesville  Media  Group  (l(X),(XX)-r  circulation)  is  seeking  an  experienced  and 
dynamc  Call  Center  Manager  for  one  of  the  fastest  growing  markets  in  Floncia  The 
Heart  of  Florida'’  -  covering  Ocala  &  Gainesville,  FL  and  the  surrounding  areas.  This  newly 
created  position  is  responsible  for  the  growth  and  development  of  classified  revenue 
through  the  new  centralizedcall  center  located  at  the  Star  Banner  Newspape  m  Ocala  FL. 
This  position  reports  to  the  Advertising  Sales  Director  and  will  be  responsible  for:  reading 
an  enthusiastic  sales  team  in  outbound,  recruitment,  and  commercial  classified  advertising; 
developing  on-line  classified  strategies;  driving  classified  revenue  and  market  share 
across  the  media  group’s  print  and  on-line  business  segments;  developing  and  directing 
classified  strategy  that  will  keep  us  in  a  leadership  position,  in  every  classified  category. 
We’re  looking  for  a  strategic  leader  with  the  following:  Background  in  classified  &  recruit¬ 
ment  advertising. 

Call  center  management  experience;  Success  developing  sales  people;  Talent  building 
and  managing  teams;  Skill  creating  and  executing  sales  strategies;  Success  managing 
key  accounts;  A  track  record  exceeding  individual  and  team  sales  targets.;  Customer  fo¬ 
cused  with  strong  customer  service  skills;  Competencies  in  computer  spreadsheet  soft¬ 
ware  to  create  tracking  mechanisms;  Ability  to  work  under  pressure  and  meet  deadlines. 
We  offer  an  outstanding  compensation  &  benefits  plan.  Some  of  the  highlights  include 
major  medical/dental,  401(k),  tuition  reimbursement,  relocation  assistance,  and  more. 
Send  your  resume  in  complete  confidence  to:  P.O.  Box  490,  Star  Banner 
Newspaper,  Ocala,  FL,  34478.  Attn:  Call  Center  Vacancy.  Or  Jeff  Brown  at: 
jeff.brown@starbanner.com 


Obstacles  don 't  have  to  stop  you. 
If  you  run  into  a  wall,  don't  turn 
around  and  give  up.  Figure  out 
bow  to  climb  it,  go  through  it,  or 
work  around  it. 

-  Michael  Jordan 

www.editarandpubllsher.com 


ADVERTISERS 

For  Space/material 
deadlines  call 
Michele  MacMahon  at 
646.654.5303 


This  position  requires  extensive  travel  (30-t-  weeks  per  year)  and  is  home-based.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  have  retail,  classified  and  major  account  experience. 

Interested  candidates  should  email  their  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary 
requirements  to;  Nancy  Lane,  SNA  Executive  Director,  nancvlanesnaQaol.com. 

SNA  is  a  non-profit  trade  association  representing  over  2,000  suburban  and  community 
newspapers  (dailies  and  weeklies).  For  more  information,  visit  the  SNA  website  at 
www.suburban-news.orQ. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

Are  you  the  best  at  what  you  do?  If  so,  we  have  an  opportunity  for  you  in  one  of  the  top 
markets  in  the  USA.  Sun  Newspapers,  the  largest  community  newspaper  group  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  in  Minnesota  with  one  daily  and  41-weekly  newspapers.  We  are  searching  for 
a  highly  motivated  leader  that  has  the  ability  and  desire  to  grow  within  a  fast  paced 
growth  oriented  newspaper  group. 

The  primary  responsibilities  of  this  position  include  growing  and  creating  new  revenue 
streams,  developing  new  accounts,  developing  and  training  new  account  executives,  as¬ 
sisting  account  executives  with  major  and  national  accounts,  directly  managing  7  to  8  ac¬ 
count  executives  and  co-managing  over  18  outside  account  executives.  For  the  past  two 
years  this  group  has  outpaced  the  newspaper  industry  with  record  revenue  growth  and  is 
part  of  American  Community  Newspapers  The  position  reports  directly  to  the  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident.  Candidates  should  posses  a  successful  history  of  increasing  ad  revenue  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market,  excellent  presentation  skills,  management  background  and  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  skills. 

We  offer  a  positive  work  environment  in  one  of  the  best  places  to  live  in  the  country  with 
a  $60k  base  salary  and  $20k  incentive  program  including  a  benefits  package  with 
401(k).  Qualified  candidates  may  submit  a  resume  by  E-mail 
icoolman@mnsun.com  or  mail  to:  Jeff  Coolman,  10917  Valley  View  Road,  Eden 
Prairie,  MN  55344. 


REGIONAL  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Community  Newspaper  Company,  a  Herald  Media  Company  and  publisher  of  4  dailies,  89 
weeklies  and  specialty  publications  in  Eastern  MA,  seeks  an  experienced  advertising 
sales  executive  to  direct  activities  of  one  of  our  regional  advertising  groups.  This  role  de¬ 
mands  significant  field  based  interactions.  This  individual  should  have  the  experience  and 
ability  to  supervise  and  train  our  advertising  sales  team  to  ensure  all  sources  of  potential 
revenue  are  pursued. 

This  individual  will  exercise  significant  judgment,  direct  staff,  develop  advertising  rates, 
negotiate  contracts  and  resolve  customer  relations’  issues.  Ability  to  interact  with  manag¬ 
ers,  peers  and  subordinates  to  solve  problems,  overcome  difficulties  and  meet  deadlines 
is  required.  Long-range  business  planning  as  well  as  continual  communication  of 
company  and  department  goals  and  information  to  staff  is  key.  Prior  management  experi¬ 
ence  is  essential.  Position  demands  excellent  verbal,  written,  interpersonal  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  as  well  as  ability  to  work  under  pressure.  Local  market  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  success  of  candidate. 

Individuals  who  have  experience  and  proven  track  record  may  submit  resume,  with  salary 
requirements,  to  Community  Newspaper  Company,  Human  Resources,  254  Sec¬ 
ond  Avenue,  Needam,  MA  02454.  Or  via  FAX  to:  (781)  433-6740  or  via  E-mail; 
cncjobs@cnc.com 

No  phone  calls,  please.  An  EEO  Employer. 
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ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Summit  Dally  News  has  an  opening  effective  January  1,  2005  for  a  full  time  advertising 
sales  manager,  A  summary  of  duties  Include  revenue  growth  In  all  areas. 

This  person  will  provide  leadership  within  the  Summit  Dally  News  advertising  sales  de¬ 
partment,  exceed  customer  expectations  by  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  customer 
service,  achieve  quotas  and  goals  and  maintain  and  drive  a  small  sales  list  among  many 
other  responsibilities  as  the  number  two  In  the  department.  Education  and  skill  requirements 
for  this  position  are: 

Equivalent  to  appropriate  four-year  college  program;  four  years  of  successful  newspaper 
advertising  selling  experience;  up  to  two  years  of  successful  newspaper  advertising  sales 
management  experience;  strong  verbal  and  written  communication  skills;  good  organiza¬ 
tional,  multi-tasking,  training  and  time  management  skills;  excellent  supervisory  /  collabo¬ 
rative  management  skills,  solid  computer  skills  on  all  systems  used  In  the  department; 
strong  customer  service  attitude  and  aptitude,  excellent  problem  solving  skills,  excellent 
conflict  management  skills  and  highly  dependable  to  all  constituents.  A  valid  driver’s  license 
and  a  reliable  vehicle  with  Insurance  will  also  be  required. 

Please  E-mail,  FAX  or  mail  your  resume  to;  dmercier@summitdaily.com 
FAX:  (970)  668-  3859  or  P.O.  Box  329,  Frisco,  Colorado  80443  or  drop  it  off 
at:  40  West  Main  Street  in  Frisco. 

EOE. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Central  Florida  daily  seeks  strong  profes¬ 
sional  to  direct  classified  department  in 
growing,  competitive  market. 


HR  Dept 
News  Chief 
P.O.  Box  1440 
Winter  Haven,  FL  33882. 
Or  E-mail  resume  to; 

jobs@newschief.com 


CIRCULATION 


CLASSIFIED  SALES 
MANAGER 

The  Daily  Herald,  IL's  3rd  largest  daily 
with  a  circulation  of  150,000  is  seeking 
a  strategic  thinker  with  a  track  record  of 
revenue  growth  to  manage  Inside  Sales, 
Recruitment  Advertising  and  Real  Estate. 
Must  possess  5  year  experience  leading 
classified  and/or  advertising  sales. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  with  salary 
requirements  to: 

staffing@dailyherald.com 
Attn:  EP-CSM. 


CIRCULATION 


VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
CIRCULATION 

Enterprise  NewsMedia,  LLC  is  seeking  a  circulation  professional  to  lead  our  South  of  Bos¬ 
ton  Massachusetts  dailies.  The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  and  The  Enterprise  (Brockton) 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  92,000  daily  and  112,000  weekends  are  located  in  a  very 
competitive  New  England  market. 

We  are  looking  for  a  circulator  with  outstanding  sales,  service,  communication  and  mar¬ 
keting  skills  to  join  our  team.  The  ideal  candidate  will  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  or  higher 
and  have  at  least  five  years  experience  leading  a  circulation  department.  Successful 
management  in  a  union  environment  and  metro  market  is  a  must.  We  offer  competitive 
salary,  bonus,  benefit  and  401(k)  plan. 

Please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and  compensation  expectations  to: 
Enterprise  NewsMedia,  LLC,  Human  Resources  Manager,  P.O.  Box  699159, 
Quincy,  MA.  02269-9159  or  E-mail:  cpapile@ledger.com 
EOE 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

The  Tribune-Democrat  (41,000  Daily  45,000  Sunday)  has  an  immediate  opportunity  avail¬ 
able  for  an  experienced,  results  oriented  individual  to  lead  our  Home  Delivery 
Department.  The  successful  candidate  will  be  experienced  in  morning  home  delivery  op¬ 
erations  including  customer  service,  carrier  retention  and  district  management  as  well  as 
being  committed  to  training  and  developing  staff  members.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a 
top  notch  District  Manager  or  Home  Delivery  Manager  at  a  smaller  operation.  Must  be 
committed  to  100%  customer  satisfaction.  The  Tribune-Democrat  offers  competitive  salary 
and  benefits  package. 

Please  send  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary  requirements  to:  kwest@cnhi.com 
OR  to:  Circulation  Director  The  Tribune-Democrat  P.O.  Box  340  Johnstown,  PA 
15907-0340 


WANT  TO  LIVE  IN  PARADISE? 

The  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  is  seeking  a: 

DIRECTOR  OF  CIRCULATION 

The  Star  Bulletin  is  an  award  winning,  seven  day  a  week  newspaper  with  a  circulation  of 
over  60,000.  Applicants  should  have  a  strong  knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  newspaper 
circulation,  with  a  proven  track  record  of  subscription  sales,  subscriber  retention  skills 
and  strong  single  copy  growth.  Strong  desire  to  succeed  in  a  very  competitive  market  a 
must.  Experience,  energy  and  enthusiasm  are  attributes  we  are  looking  for.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits  package. 

All  applications  will  be  confidential.  Reply  to  HR  Director  at:  (808)  529-4845 
OR;  rstolar@starbulletin.com. 


HOME  DELIVERY  DIRECTOR 

The  Sacramento  Bee,  an  award-winning  flagship  newspaper  for  The  McClatchy  Company, 
is  seeking  a  Home  Delivery  Director  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  goals  and  objective 
development,  leadership,  day  to  day  management,  and  performance  of  our  Home  Delivery 
Department.  Manages  subordinate  managers  who  supervise  a  total  of  215  employees  and 
oversee  1,300  contracts  in  the  greater  Sacramento  area.  We  are  seeking  an 
outstanding,  innovative  leader  with  at  least  6  to  8  years  of  successful  experience  managing 
a  large  newspaper  circulation  operation.  Bachelors  degree  required. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  is  located  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  in  the  U.S.  The  Sac¬ 
ramento  area  offers  city  or  country  living,  close  proximity  to  San  Francisco  and  Lake  Tahoe. 
The  Bee’s  daily  circulation  is  approximately  300,000;  Sunday  is  approximately 
350,000.  The  Bee  is  ranked  highly  in  readership  penetration  with  over  19  years  of  contin¬ 
uous  daily  circulation  growth.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  bonus  structure,  plus  an 
extensive  benefits  package  including  onsite  fitness  and  childcare  centers.  Visit  us  at: 
www.sacbee.com.  Please  E-mail  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

resumes@sacbee.com. 


ASSISTANT 

CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

Mid-size  daily  searching  for  a  leader  with 
4-7  years  circulation  operations  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  customer  service  and 
communication  skills  a  must.  Strategic 
thinker.  Strong  detail  and  follow-thru 
skills  necessary.  Must  be  analytical,  ef¬ 
fective  across  department  lines  and 
strong  motivator.  Salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications. 

Send  resume  to: 

Tyler  Morning  Telegraph 
Attn:  Jerry  Rives 
P.O.  Box  2030 
Tyler,  TX  75710 
E-mail: 

employment@tylerpaper.com 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 

needed  for  7-day  paper  in  growing  up¬ 
state  New  York  region.  Ideal  position  for 
District  Manager  who  wants  to  grow  by 
showing  us  what  can  be  done. 

E-mail  resume  and  salary 
expectations  to: 

mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 
or  mail  to: 

Box  3829 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 
Please  reference  Box  3829 
when  applying. 


flEWS  makes  the  difference. 


SINGLE  COPY 


The  Post  and  Courier,  located  in  beautiful 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  has  an  excit¬ 
ing  opportunity  to  lead  our  Single  Copy 
Department.  The  Post  and  Courier  has 
circulation  of  100,000  daily,  110,000 
Sunday  and  is  published  by  the  Evening 
Post  Publishing  Company.  The  ideal  can¬ 
didate  will  possess  strong  leadership 
skills  and  a  proven  track  record  of  single 
copy  circulation  success.  If  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for  the  opportunity  to  lead  in  an  envi¬ 
ronment  that  encourages  forward 
thinking  and  rewards  achievement, 
please  send  your  resume,  cover  letter 
and  salary  history  to: 

Steve  Wagenlander 
The  Post  and  Courier 
swagenlander@postandcourier.com 
Previous  applicants  need  not  apply. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


IMAGING  TECHNICIAN 

The  News-Press  in  Fort  Myers,  a  2004 
IFRA  Color  Quality  Club  Member,  seeks  a 
highly  skilled  Imaging  Technician  to  tone 
images  with  Adobe  Photoshop. 

Applicants  must  understand  color  repro¬ 
duction  and  have  at  least  three  years 
newspaper  Photoshop  experience.  Pho¬ 
toshop  certified  a  plus.  Work  hours  are 
Wednesday  through  Sunday  ,  6  p.m.  to 
2  a.m. 

Interested  candidates  should  contact 
JoAnne  Kelso  at  (239)  335-0594  or: 
jkelso@fortmyer.gannett.com. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR/WRITER  &  FASHION  REPORTER 

The  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  ( 170,000  daily  220,000  Sunday)  is  seeking  both  a  Fashion 
Editor/Writer  and  a  Fashion  Reporter  to  help  develop  and  implement  a  new  fashion  sec¬ 
tion  to  serve  our  fast-growing  community.  Be  in  on  the  ground  floor  as  we 
prepare  to  launch  this  new  section,  possibly  as  early  as  April  that  will  focus  on  fashion 
and  style. 

We  are  looking  for  creative  and  energetic  individuals  whose  goal  is  to  attract  a  young  au¬ 
dience  through  colorful  writing  and  striking  visuals.  Our  candidates  should  have  a  wealth 
of  ideas,  knowledge  of  fashion,  an  ability  to  spot  trends  and  preferably,  in  fashion  writing. 
Send  a  cover  letter  describing  your  ideas  for  the  perfect  fashion  section,  a  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  clips  to:  Frank  Fertado,  Features  Editor,  Las  Vegas  Review- Journal. 
P.O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,NV.  89125,  or  E-mail:  ffertado@reviewjournal.com 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Part  to  full  time  position.  Small  16  page  start-up  regional  magazine  seeks  managing  editor 
to  oversee  daily  operations.  Responsibilities  include  researching  and  writing  lead  articles, 
coordinating  editorial  contributions,  maintaining  an  editorial  calendar,  and  managing 
all  phases  of  editorial  development  and  production.  Seek  candidate  with  demonstrated 
experience  in  writing,  editing,  and  managing  a  publication.  Knowledge  of,  and  experience 
in,  public  affairs  desired.  25-30  hours  per  week  to  start.  Independent  contractors  welcome. 
Send  resume,  writing  samples  and  compensation  requirements  to; 

Northeast  Association  Management  Inc., 

100  Conifer  Hill  Drive,  Suite  307,  Danvers,  MA  01923. 

OR  E-mail  to:  bwilkes@neami.com 


BROADCAST  DIRECTOR 

Radio  Free  Afghanistan 

Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  seeks  to  fill  a  Broadcast  Director  in  Prague  based 
programming  service  for  Radio  Free  Afghanistan.  Eligible  candidates,  with  10  or 
more  years  journalistic  experience,  must  be  fluent  in  Dari  and  /or  Pashto,  with  a  profes¬ 
sional  proficiency  in  English.  They  will  also  possess  excellent  organizational,  writing  and 
editorial  skills  and  a  knowledge  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  structures  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  surrounding  regions,  as  well  as  a  sound  background  in  International  Affairs. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  previous  experience  in  managing  news  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  tasks  like  developing  program  content,  budgeting,  managing  staff  and  resources, 
organizing  work  processes,  mentoring  and  team-building  in  a  multicultural  environment. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits  offered,  commensurate  with  experience. 

See:  www.rferl.org/about/iobs  for  detailed  job  posting  under  “Broadcast  Director, 
Radio  Free  Afghanistan”.  RFE/RL  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  committed  to 
workforce  diversify. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

For  central  Texas  daily  newspaper.  Fast  growing,  award-winning  Texas  daily  with  20,000 
daily  and  26,000  Sunday  circulation  is  seeking  a  qualified  individual  to  be  a  hands-on 
Managing  Editor.  This  position  will  be  responsible  for  our  daily  and  weekly  community 
newspapers  plus  military  publication. 

This  person  must  possess  a  solid  editorial  background,  including  at  least  five  years  daily 
newspaper  editing  and  newsroom  management  experience,  and  editorial  writing  skills.  A 
journalism  degree  is  required  for  this  position.  Our  newspaper  is  located  in  Central  Texas 
and  we  are  proud  to  be  the  home  of  the  largest  military  post  in  the  free  world.  Fort 
Hood.  Our  city  is  fast  growing  and  very  progressive.  We  offer  a  robust  and  challenging 
environment  to  the  right  candidate.  We  will  expect  the  right  applicant  to  be  able  to  balance 
community  relationships  with  concise,  informative  and  fair  news  stories. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume  and  references  to  : 

ATTN:  Personnel  Office 
Killeen  Daily  Herald 
P.O.  BOX  1300,  Killeen,  TX  76540 
OR  FAX:  (254)634-8204 
E-mail:  sdonna@kdhnews.com 


BUREAU  CHIEF 

Are  you  a  skilled  multi-tasker  who  embraces  community  journalism?  We  are  looking  for 
you.  The  award-winning  Cape  Cod  Times  seeks  a  bureau  chief  to  lead  team  covering 
fast-growing  communities  of  Sandwich,  Mashpee  and  Bourne.  The  ideal  candidate  will  be 
able  to  supervise  reporters  while  juggling  his/her  own  beat.  Minimum  7  years  of  news¬ 
paper  experience  required.  Supervisory  experience  preferred.  Knowledge  of  the  Cape 
and  islands  a  big  plus. 

The  ideal  candidate  must  have: 

•  excellence  in  reporting  and  writing; 

•  experience  as  a  leader  and  manager; 

•  superior  interpersonal  and  organizational  skills; 

•  ability  to  work  well  and  accurately  under  pressure; 

•  capacity  to  recognize  opportunities  to  improve  and  enhance  bureau  coverage  and  op¬ 
erations. 

Send  one-page  cover  letter,  resume  and  examples  of  your  best  work  to:  Paul  J. 
Pronovost,  managing  editor/news.  Cape  Cod  Times,  319  Main  St,  Hyanniv,  MA, 
02601.  Please,  no  calls  or  E-mails. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Cape  Cod  Times  wants  an  editor 
who  can  edit  copy  quickly  and  cleanly, 
write  informative  photo  captions  and 
write  crisp,  exciting  heads.  But  there's 


We  entrust  our  copy  editors  with  the  job 
of  improving  stories  by  making  sure 
key  elements  such  as  nut  grafs  are  rec¬ 
ognizable  and  readable,  that  helpful 
facts,  such  as  URLs,  are  broken  out 
and  that  each  story  is  read  and  chaL 
lenged  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  reader. 
Page  design  skills  not  required. 

Contact:  Craig  Scott,  Assistant  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Nights/Sunday,  Cape 
Cod  Times,  319  Main  St.,  Hyannis 
MA  02601  or 

E-mail;  cscott@capecodonline.com. 


EDITOR 

The  Daytona  Beach  News-Journal  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  experienced  editor  to  join  its 
fast-paced  Venture  Publications  Depart¬ 
ment.  We’re  looking  for  a  self-starter 
who  can  join  a  team  of  other  editors  and 
designers  and  help  produce  a  wide  varie¬ 
ty  of  newspaper  special  sections  and 
magazines.  Must  be  highly  organized  and 
able  to  multi-task.  Letters,  resumes  to: 
Bob  Alexander 

The  News- Journal 
P.O.  Box  2831 
Daytona  Beach,  FL  32120 
Email  bob.alexander@news-jrnl.com 


SUPERVISING  SENIOR 
PRODUCER 

NPR  Online  (Washington,  DC) 
NPR.org  is  National  Public  Radio  on  the 
Web.  Producer  supervises  online  news 
team  responsible  for  turning  NPR  radio 
into  outstanding  Web  journalism.  Bache¬ 
lor’s  and  five  years  in  daily  news.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  news  management,  mixed-media 
productions  and  Web  news  publications. 
Apply  to:  NPR:  Human  Resources.  De¬ 
partment  (#EP1310|;  635  Massachu¬ 
setts  Ave.,  NW;  Washington,  DC 
20001-3753.  FAX:  (202)  513-3047 
E-mail:  employment@npr.org. 

NPR  is  an  EOE. 


REPORTERS  & 
COPY  EDITORS 

Whether  we  have  openings  or  not,  it’s 
the  news  business  and  we’ll  get  our 
share  in  2005.  The  best  way  to  prepare 
is  to  start  collecting  resumes  and  con¬ 
tacting  reporter  and  copy  editor  candi¬ 
dates  now. 

If  you  think  you’re  ready  to  step  up  to 
your  next  job,  we’d  like  to  hear  from  you. 
We  work  in  one  of  America’s  most  beauh- 
ful  states.  We’ve  energetic,  thoughtful 
and  experienced  journalists. 

To  join  our  team,  you’ll  need  at  least  one 
year’s  daily  newspaper  experience,  ex¬ 
cellent  clips  and  strong  references.  Don’t 
be  shy,  send  resume,  writing  and/or 
editing/design  samples  to  Bob 
Veillette,  managing  editor,  the  Re- 
publican-American,  P.O.  Box  2090, 
Waterbury,  CT  06722. 

E-mail:  rveillette@rep-am.com. 

EOE 


OPERATIONS 


OPERATIONS  DIRECTOR 

The  Portland  Press  Herald/Maine  Sunday 
Telegram,  one  of  New  England’s  premier 
daily  newspapers,  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  operations  director  to 
oversee  its  pre-press,  distribution,  facili¬ 
ties  and  press  operations.  Located  on 
the  beautiful  Maine  coast,  with  office 
buildings  in  historic  downtown  Portland, 
our  award  winning  75,000  daily  and 
120,000  Sunday  newspaper  seeks  an  ex¬ 
perienced  director  to  join  our  executive 
management  team.  A  related  degree  and 
a  minimum  of  3  years  experience  directing 
newspaper  operations  are  required. 
Management  experience  in  a  union  envi¬ 
ronment  is  desirable.  This  position  offers 
a  competitive  salary,  an  excellent 
benefits  package  and  an  incentive  pro¬ 
gram.  Interested  candidates  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  send  a  cover  letter,  their  resume 
and  compensation  history  to: 
hiimanresotirces@pressheraM.com 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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OPERATIONS 

OPERATIONS 

PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM 

DIRECTOR  OF  OPERATIONS 

Mid-sized,  daily  newspaper  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  West  (Zone  8)  is  looking  for  a  custom¬ 
er-focused  operations  leader.  This  person  will  provide  leadership,  operational  effectiveness, 
and  management  for  the  press,  equipment  maintenance,  and  distribution  areas,  to 
include  commercial  printing  and  direct  mail  responsibilities.  Business  skills  will  include 
budgeting  and  purchasing  management.  Technical  aptitude  in  newspaper  production  with 
a  history  of  product  quality  improvements  required.  Operations  leadership  experience 
will  present  a  track  record  of  success  in  human  resource  management,  in  building  effective 
partnerships  with  other  operating  divisions,  and  a  keen  ability  to  assess  and  improve 
upon  division  organizational  and  operational  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

If  you  love  the  outdoors,  this  Rocky  Mountain  location  is  for  you.  Great  pay  and  benefits 
package,  great  place  to  live,  great  executive  leadership  team  -  simply  a  great  place  to 
work.  Respond  to:  mnuicniahoii@editorandpublisher.com.  with  Box  3831  noted. 

OR  via  mail :  Box  3831,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds,  770  Broadway,  7th  Floor, 
NY,  NY.  10003.  Include  your  resume,  a  cover  letter  specifically  addressing  the  expecta- 
hons  listed  above,  and  your  salary  history  and  requirements.  Deadline  is  February  15. 


POST  PRESS 


POST PRESS 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 

Commercial  printing  and  publishing  facility  located  in  suburban  Washington,  D.C.  metro 
area  is  seeking  an  experienced  “hands  on”  Pressroom  Manager.  Successful  candidate 
will  possess: 

•  Single  width  web  offset  experience,  prefer  Goss  Urbanite  or  Community 

•  Strong  communications  skills  both  verbal  and  written 

•  Have  excellent  supervisory,  interpersonal  and  time  management  skills 

•  Have  excellent  planning,  analytical  and  troubleshooting  skills 

•  Strong  mechanical  and  maintenance  background 

•  Proven  track  record  /  Strong  computer  skills 

Ideal  candidate  responsible  for  all  department  operations,  maintenance,  hiring,  training, 
planning,  scheduling  and  budgeting.  Must  be  goal  orientated,  producing  high  quality,  low 
waste  and  on  time  schedule  management. 

We  offer  a  competitive  compensation  and  comprehensive  benefits  package  including  pen¬ 
sion,  401(k)  and  tuition  reimbursement.  EOE.  Email  or  fax  your  resume  along  with  cover  let¬ 
ter  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Box  3828,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003. 

E-mail:  mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 


POST  PRESS  MANAGER 

Commercial  printing  and  publishing  facility  located  in  Suburban  Washington  DC  Metro 
area  is  seeking  a  dynamic  individual  who  is  mechanically  savvy,  but  can  also  handle  the 
demands  and  administrative  details  of  managing  a  diverse  department  of  75-f 
employees.  Ideal  candidate  should  have  inserting,  mailroom  and  bindery  experience,  as 
well  as  experience  with  budgeting.  We  are  a  fast-paced,  24  hour-day  operation  Mon- 
day-Saturday.  We  offer  a  competitive  benefits  package.  This  is  a  great  career  opportunity 
for  the  right  individual.  EOE. 

Send  salary  history  and  resume  to:  Box  3832,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds,  770 
Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003.  OR  E-mail,  with  Box  3832  in  subject 
line  to:  mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESS  PERSON 

Hawaii  Tribune-Herald,  Hilo,  Hawaii 

The  Hawaii  Tribune-Herald,  a  morning  newspaper  in  the  County  of  Hawaii,  is  looking  for  a 
Journeyman  Press  Operator  for  their  Goss  Urbanite  web  press.  The  Hawaii 
Tribune-Herald  publishes  six  days  a  week  and  has  a  circulation  of  approximately  20,000 
on  weekdays  and  24,000  on  Sunday.  This  is  a  full-time  position  and  requires  a  night  and 
weekend  schedule  with  rotating  days  off.  The  position  offers  a  competitive  salary,  good 
benefits  ( medical,  dental,  vision)  and  paid  holidays. 

A  minimum  of  5  years  web  offset  printing  is  desired.  Prepress  experience  is  a  plus.  The 
Hawaii  Herald-Tribune  is  a  Drug-Free,  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  If  you  feel  you  are 
qualified  and  would  like  to  live  and  work  in  paradise,  then  send  a  detail  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to: 

Arlan  Vierra,  Production/Systems  Manager 
P.O.  Box  767 
Hilo.  Hawaii  96721 

OR  E-mail  resume  to:  arlan@hawaiitribune-herald.com. 

Type  PRESSMAN  POSITION  in  the  subject  line. 

No  phone  calls  will  be  accepted. 
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PRESSROOM  MANAGER 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  is  looking  for  an  experienced  and  seasoned  Pressroom 
Manager.  The  successful  candidate  will  possess  the  following: 

•  Double  width  web  newspaper  experience,  flexo  and  letterpress  experience 
desirable 

•  Strong  mechanical  and  maintenance  background 

•  Excellent  supervisory,  interpersonal  and  time  management  skills 

•  Excellent  planning,  analytical  and  trouble  shooting  skills 

•  Strong  verbal  and  written  communication  skills 

•  Strong  computer  skills  including  Microsoft  Office 

This  position  will  have  overall  responsibility  for  the  operations  in  the  pressroom  and 
paper  handling  departments.  Duties  will  include  supervision  of  over  100  unionized 
employees,  and  will  require  the  ability  to  work  nights,  weekends  and  holidays  as  necessary. 

The  Post-Gazette  offers  a  competitive  financial  package  and  a  comprehensive  benefits  pack¬ 
age  that  includes  a  401(k)  with  an  employer  match.  The  Post-Gazette  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  with  salary  history 
to: 

Director  of  Human  Resources 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

34  Boulevard  of  the  Allies,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15222 
E-mail  to:  resumes@post-gazette.com 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTO  DIRECTOR 

The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register,  a 
100,000-circulation  Newhouse  newspa¬ 
per  on  the  beautiful  Gulf  Coast,  seeks  a 
photo  director  to  guide  a  staff  of  eight. 
We’re  looking  for  an  energetic  manager 
and  award-winning  photographer  who's 
ready  to  lead  the  way  both  in  the  office 
and  in  the  field.  National  and  regional  ac¬ 
claim  have  followed  the  Register’s  rise  to 
prominence  among  Southern  newspa¬ 
pers.  Here’s  your  chance  to  join  the 
team! 

Send  letters  and  work  samples  to: 

Dewey  English 
Managing  Editor 
Mobile  Register 
Box  2488 
Mobile,  AL  36652 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT, 
PRE-PRESS,  PRESSROOM 
&  MAILROOM  STAFF 

sought  by  fast-growing  national  newspa¬ 
per  company.  Immediate  and  future  op¬ 
portunities  from  coast  to  coast.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  benefits;  opportunities 
for  advancement.  Minimum  5  years  ex¬ 
perience,  willingness  to  work  hard  and 
proven  track  record  required.  Single-wide 
press  experience  required;  Urbanite  press 
experience  a  plus. 

Submit  detailed  resume  to  Carol 
Miliotes,  555  17th  Street,  Suite 
3320,  Denver,  CO  80202. 

FAX;  to  (303)  299-1505 
E-mail: 

newspaper@tac-denver.com. 
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Words  and  pictures 


The  past,  present,  and  uncertain  future  of  editorial  cartooning 
are  chronicled  and  analyzed  in  a  new  book  by  Chris  Lamb 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 


After  writing  a  book  about  editorial  cartoon- 
ing’s  past  and  present,  Chris  Lamb  is  worried  about 
the  profession’s  future,  “It’s  an  endangered  species,” 
said  Lamb,  a  former  newspaperman  who  authored 
the  just-released  Drawn  to  Extremes:  The  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Editorial  Cartoons  (Columbia  University  Press). 

Why  have  the  ranks  of  America’s  full-time  editorial  cartoonists 
dropped  below  the  100  T 
mark?  Lamb  offered  sev¬ 
eral  reasons,  including 

budget  cuts  at  profit-conscious 
newspaper  chains;  the  fear  of 
offending  “sacred  cows”  such  as 
advertisers  and  politicians; 
editors  who  don’t  have  the  time  -  ^ 

or  inclination  to  deal  with  read¬ 
ers’ phone  calls  and  e-mails;  ApMMika 

and  the  need  for  some  editorial  *  f 

cartoonists  to  do  better  work.  _ j 

Lamb,  an  associate  professor  * 

of  communication  at  the  College 
of  Charleston  in  South  Carolina, 
said  there  are  workable  solutions  to  all  ing  they  can’t  afford  a  single  cartoonist, 
these  challenges.  Whether  there’s  a  strong  One  reason  is  that  editorial  cartoonists 
desire  to  implement  these  solutions  is  are  seen  as  too  controversial,  especially 

another  matter.  when  they  comment  on  local  matters. 

Even  as  they  claim  it’s  necessary  to  cut  But  papers  need  content  that  stirs 
costs,  some  newspaper  chains  operate  things  up,  said  Lamb,  and  these  political 
with  profit  margins  in  the  neighborhood  artists  can  provide  it.  “The  best  cartoon- 
of  25%.  Lamb  knows  it’s  not  likely  to  ists  grab  us  by  the  shirt  collar  and  shake 

happen,  but  wonders  why  profit  margins  us  out  of  our  apathy,”  he  explained, 
can’t  be  closer  to  18%.  That  would  free  up  So  why  don’t  more  papers  want  some- 
money  for  more  editorial  cartoonists  and  one  on  staff  doing  that?  “An  editor’s  worst 

various  other  staffing  needs.  nightmare  is  a  phone  call,”  replied  Lamb. 

Of  course,  many  papers  with  pared-  “But  if  you’re  in  a  business,  you  want  to 

down  staffs  often  manage  to  find  money  hear  from  customers,  you  want  people  to 
to  hire  several  sportswriters  while  claim-  call  up,  you  want  people  to  react  —  posi- 


ing  they  can’t  afford  a  single  cartoonist. 
One  reason  is  that  editorial  cartoonists 
are  seen  as  too  controversial,  especially 
when  they  comment  on  local  matters. 

But  papers  need  content  that  stirs 
things  up,  said  Lamb,  and  these  political 
artists  can  provide  it.  “The  best  cartoon¬ 
ists  grab  us  by  the  shirt  collar  and  shake 
us  out  of  our  apathy,”  he  explained. 

So  why  don’t  more  papers  want  some¬ 
one  on  staff  doing  that?  “An  editor’s  worst 
nightmare  is  a  phone  call,”  replied  Lamb. 
“But  if  you’re  in  a  business,  you  want  to 
hear  from  customers,  you  want  people  to 
call  up,  you  want  people  to  react  —  posi¬ 


tively  or  negatively.  Democracy  works 
when  you  have  a  marketplace  of  ideas. 
Many  editors  want  to  tell  you  what’s  good 
for  you,  but  they  don’t  want  to  hear  from 
you.  That’s  a  bad  way  to  run  a  store.” 

Lamb  said  newspapers  should  remain 
more  responsible  than  talk  radio,  but 
could  learn  from  that  medium  about 
making  content  more  stimulating. 

If  newspaper  editors  want  to  avoid 
dealing  with  readers’  phone  calls  about 
controversial  content.  Lamb  suggested 
they  consider  Steve  Benson’s  arrange¬ 
ment  at  The  Arizona  Republic  in  Phoenix. 
Benson’s  cartoons  are  clearly  labeled 
as  being  his  view  and  not  necessarily 
the  paper’s,  said  Lamb,  who  added  that 
Benson  instructs  Republic  editors  to  send 
all  cartoon  complaints  his  way. 

“If  newspapers  gave  their  cartoonists  as 
much  freedom  as  Benson  has,  they  would 
get  incredible  cartoons,”  Lamb  noted. 

He  added  that  cartoonists  can  also  do 
better  work  by  spending  the  time  to  make 
their  output  as  original  as  possible.  “One 

I  eoitohial  cABTDONa  Said.  “There  ^ 

^  editorial  cartoon- 

CH»,.  ,.AM.  Clay  Bennett 

- - [of  The  Christian 

.  Author  Chris  Science  Monitor 

HS  IhTiriS'  ^°"ton]  told 
isn't  on  the  he  sometimes 

wall  for  spends  8  to  10 

■  editorial  hours  on  a  cartoon 

\  cartooning.  because  his  first 

draft  looks  like 

other  cartoons.”  (An  example  of  Bennett’s 
work  is  pictured  on  the  next  page.) 

Even  if  all  these  things  happened, 

Lamb  said  there’s  still  a  large  divide 
between  the  psyches  of  editors  and 
cartoonists.  “Editors  didn’t  get  to  be 
editors  by  being  daring  and  controversial 
and  cutting  edge,”  he  said.  “Editors  are 
word  people  who  are  literal,  while  car¬ 
toonists  are  figurative.”  He  believes  some 
editors  wrongly  tbink  that  if  something 
includes  humor,  it  can’t  be  serious. 

Whatever  editors  think,  said  Lamb, 
readers  want  editorial  cartoons  in  their 
newspapers.  “They’re  appreciated  more 


Author  Chris 
Lamb  hopes 
the  writing 
isn't  on  the 
wall  for 
editorial 
cartooning. 
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by  readers  than  by  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers,”  he  commented. 

This  is  hardly  a  golden  age  for  editorial 
cartooning  when  it  comes  to  jobs,  but 
Lamb  feels  many  of  today’s  cartoonists 
luck>’  enough  to  be  employed  have  done  a 
good  job  during  the  past  few  years.  “Social 
criticism  is  most  necessary'  when  our 
elected  officials  behave  most  foolishly  and 
act  most  recklessly,”  he  said.  “Cartoonists 
are  at  their  best  when  our  country’s  lead¬ 
ers  are  at  their  worst.” 

Lamb  said  if  there  were  any  golden 
ages  for  the  profession,  they  might  have 
been  during  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  20 
or  so  years  before  the  U.S.  government 
stifled  dissent  during  World  War  1. 


Part  of  Drawn  to  Extremes  discusses 
the  history  of  editorial  cartooning,  from 
the  1700s  to  the  present  day.  Among  the 
160  cartoons  pictured  in  the  book  is  the 
famous  “Join  or  Die”  draw'ing  —  showing 
the  American  colonies  as  a  snake  in  many 
pieces  —  that  Benjamin  Franklin  did  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  in  1754. 

There’s  also  a  chapter  on  how  cartoon¬ 
ists  responded  to  9/11,  including  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  flak  some  artists  received 
for  not  being  “patriotic”  enough.  For 
instance.  Lamb  wrote  that  an  angry  read¬ 
er  told  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
cartoonist  Joel  Pett  he  “should  have  been 
in  the  World  Trade  Center.”  This  came 
after  Pett,  in  chiding  George  W.  Bush  for 


Kurt  Schork  Awards  in  International  Journalism 


The  Kurt  Schork  Awards  in  international  Journalism  recognize  independent  and  professional 
reporting  that  sheds  new  light  on  controversial  issues.  Established  in  2002,  two  $5,000  prizes  are  awarded 
each  year,  one  to  a  local  reporter  in  a  developing  country  or  nation  in  transition,  and  the  other  to  a  free¬ 
lance  journalist  covering  international  news. 

The  stories  can  focus  on  conflict,  human-rights  concerns,  cross-border  issues,  or  any  other  issue  of 
controversy  in  a  particular  country  or  region,  .\rticles  must  have  appeared  in  print  between  March  1,  2004 
and  March  31,  2(K)5. 

I  nderwritten  by  the  Kurt  Schork  Memorial  Fund  and  Reuters,  and  administered  by  the  Columbia  I  diversity 
(iraduate  School  of  Journalism,  the  prizes  were  created  to  honor  Kurt  Schork,  an  ;\merican  freelance  journal¬ 
ist  who  was  killed  in  a  military  ambush  while  on  a.ssignment  for  Reuters  on  May  24,  2(MH)  in  Sierra  Leone. 

Information  regarding  the  prize,  as  well  as  applications,  is  available  at  the  Kurt  Schork  website: 
hnp://www.jm.columbia.edu/evenUi/schork. 
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FOR  FIRTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 

Kurt  Schork  .Aw  ards  in  International  Journalism.  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 

Columbia  Lniversity.  2950  Broadway  MC380(),  New  York,  .NY  1(M)27 
Phone:(212)  854-8653  •  Fax:  (212)  854-7837  •  E-mail:  schorkawards@jm.columbia,edu 


saying  America  would  “punish  any  state 
that  harbored  or  trained  terrorists,”  did 
a  cartoon  wondering  if  that  included 
Florida  —  where  some  of  the  hijackers 
lived  and  took  flying  lessons. 

The  book  also  discusses  censorship, 
libel  suits,  stereotypes,  and  other  topics. 

Lamb,  46,  interviewed  a  number  of 
cartoonists  and  others  for  Drawn  to 
Extremes.  He  also  found  material  from 
books  and  magazines,  including  E&P. 

The  author  has  freelanced  for  E&P  and 
various  newspapers,  and  worked  full-time 
for  four  dailies.  In  addition,  he  wrote 
about  editorial  cartooning  for  his  master’s 
thesis  and  doctoral  dissertation. 

What  might  be  the  impact  of  Drawn  to 
Extremes?  “I  hope  it  will  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  —  even  if  just  one  newspaper  hires 
an  editorial  cartoonist  because  of  it,” 
replied  Lamb.  But  when  he  told  one 
cartoonist  about  that  goal,  the  pessimistic 
reply  was:  “Don’t  count  on  it!”  H 

♦  ♦  -  -  — 

‘NIEMAN’  ANALYZES  STATE 
OF  EDITORIAI.  CARTOONING 

CHRIS  Lamb  and  14  editorial 

cartoonists  are  among  the  contribu¬ 
tors  to  a  recently  published  Nieman 
Reports  devoted  to  editorial  cartooning. 

The  Winter  2004-5  issue  includes  pieces 
on  the  decrease  in  staff  jobs,  what  publish¬ 
ers  think  of  editorial  cartoons,  why  today’s 
cartoons  have  less  influence  than  past  ones, 
the  importance  of  local  cartooning,  why 
there  are  so  few  female  cartoonists,  and 
various  other  questions  related  to  the  genre. 

Copies  of  the  special  issue  are  $5  and 
available  by  calling  617-496-2968  or  via 
e-mail  at  sarah_hagedom  (gharvard.edu. 

—DaveAstor 
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Quipp  Systems,  Inc. 

Quipp  Systems,  Inc.,  designs,  manufactures  and 
installs  automatic  material  handling  systems  for 
newspaper  packaging  and  distribution  centers 
since  1983.  Products  include  inserters,  collators 
with  poly-wrappers,  gripper  and  belt  conveyors, 
stackers,  bottomwrappers,  floor  equipment, 
palletizers,  cart  loaders  and  controls  systems. 


Quipp  Systems,  Inc. 
4800  NW  1 57  Street 
Miami,  FL  33014 


Ph:(305)  623-8700 
Fax:  (305)  623-0980 
info@quipp.com 
www.quipp.com 


Harris  fiaseview' 

THE  mediaspaTj  Publishing  division^ 


Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 
www.harrisbaseview.com 


Baseview  and  Harris  fulfill  all  your  print  and 
online  publishing  needs.  Our  new  CirculationPro 
runs  on  several  systems,  including  Macintosh  OS 
X,  Windows  and  Solaris.  Along  with  editorial, 
advertising,  production  and  circulation  solutions, 
we  also  offer  full-featured  Web  hosting. 
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Route  Smart 

TECHNOLOGIES 

The  world's  most  intelligent  routing  system. 
1.800.977.7284 
info@routesmart.com 
www.routesmart.com 

The  RouteSmart  system  automatically... 

■  Balances  carrier  routes 

■  Sequences  subscribers  in  delivery  order 

■  Prints  detailed  turn-by-turn  driving 
directions  for  each  carrier 

■  Integrates  with  existing  subscriber 
management  systems 

Contact  us  to  coordinate  a  demo 
with  your  route  data. 
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-  Dynaric,  Inc.  ► 

Marc  Banks 
5740  Bayside  Road 
Virginia  Beach,  VA  23455 
Phone:  (800)  526-0827  Fax:  (757)  363-8016 
vvww.dynaric.com 

Dynaric,  Inc.  is  a  leading  manufacturer  and 
supplier  of  non-metallic  strapping  and  strapping 
equipment  used  by  newspapers.  In  fad,  Dynaric 
supplies  strapping  to  29  of  the  top  30 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  Please  contact  Dynaric  to 
learn  more  about  our  strapping  and  newspaper 
strapping  machines. 
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Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
2980  Avenue  B 
Bethlehem,  PA  18017 
Phone:  (610)  694-9494 
Fax:  (610)  694-0776 
www.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  production  control  software. 


A  Pamarco  Technologies  company 
PO  Box  573 

Elizabethville,  PA  17023 
800-DGM-6119 
vvvvw.dauphingraphic.com 

Globally  known  as  the  leader  in  advanced  single 
width  press  technology,  DGM  offers  newspaper 
and  commercial  industry  presses  and  folders.  With 
24  hour  emergency  service  and  an  extensive  parts 
inventory,  you  can  rely  on  DGM  for  customer  care 
and  satisfaction  of  American  made  produas. 
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3900  East  Market  Street 
York,  PA  17402-0615 
Phone:  (717)  505-1150 
Fax:  (717)  505-1161 
sales@kbapa.com 
www.kba-print. com/pa 

As  a  member  of  the  KBA  group,  KBA  North 
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The  TKS  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  newspaper 
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•  Color  Top  9000CDH  (6x2)  rated  at  90,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  7000CDH  (4x2)  rated  at  85,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  5000CDH  (4x1)  rated  at  75,000cph, 
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On  the  road  towards  digital 
newspaper  printing 

The  WIFAG  evolution  371  press  is  the  world's  first 
image  data  based  newspaper  printing  press  and 
will  be  introduced  to  the  US  market  at  the  North 
Jersey  Media  Group.  Production  start  August  2006. 
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NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE 


Jan.  13  close 

%  change 

YOY  30  days  ended  Jan.  13 

Gannett  (GCI) 

81.55 

-8.04 

1.23 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

41.49 

-19.00 

0.73 

Knight  Ridder  (KRI) 

66.75 

-13.02 

-0.27 

Tribune  (TRB) 

41.20 

-18.03 

-2.42 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

39.57 

-16.34 

-0.15 

E.W.Scripps(SSP) 

48.50 

-47.99 

5.43 

Washington  Post  (WPO) 

903.00 

5.86 

-4.49 

Belo  (BLC) 

23.79 

-13.65 

-6.15 

McClatchy(MNI) 

70.08 

0.30 

-0.83 

Media  General  (MEG) 

61.67 

-3.29 

-4.22 

Lee  (LEE) 

44.10 

1.40 

-3.77 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 

322.47 

-0.99 

-0.66 

DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 

280.22 

5.51 

-1.79 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


TOP  NEWS  SOURCES 


A  Gallup  Poll  asked,  “How  often  do  Americans  use  local 
newspapers  as  a  news  source?” 

■  Every  day  ■  Several  times  a  week  ■  Occasionally/never 


1998 


1998 


1999 


2002 


2004 


A  Dec.  2004  Gallup  Poll  asked,  “How  often  do  you  get  news 
from  the  following  sources?” 

Several  times 
Every  day  a  week 


Local  area  TV  stations 

51% 

19% 

Local  newspapers  in  your  area 

44% 

14% 

Cable  news  networks  (CNN,  Fox  News,  etc.) 

39% 

16% 

Nightly  network  news  (ABC,  CBS,  NBC) 

36% 

16% 

Morning  network  news/interview  programs 

27% 

12% 

Public  television  news 

27% 

11% 

Radio  talk  shows 

21% 

12% 

News  on  the  Internet 

20% 

6% 

National  Public  Radio 

17% 

12% 

National  newspapers  {USA  Today,  etc.) 

7% 

4% 

Numbers  do  not  add  up  to  100  because  those  polled  could  give  more  than  one  answer. 

Poll  conducted  Dec.  5-8, 2004. 

Source:  The  Gallup  Organization 


TOP  U.S.  NEWSPAPER  COMPANIES 


Ranked  by  most  recent-year  revenues 


Source:  INMA's  Newspaper  Outlook  2005,  Yahoo 


MORE  SALES,  LESS  DOLLARS 


Worldwide  newspaper  publishing  deals,  2003-2004 

Average  deal  size 

Year _ No.  of  deals  Amount  (In  millions)  (In  millions) 

2003  5  8  4,117  71.0 

2004  8  3  4,80  6  58.0 

Source:  The  Jordan,  Edmiston  Group 


CMR  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  INDEX 


2004  performance  compared  to  2003 
GAINS/LOSSES  IN  RETAIL  CATEGORIES 

Retail  category  YTD  Gain/loss%  Nov.  2004  Gain/loss% 


Apparel/accessory  stores 

-3% 

-17% 

Auto  supply/repair 

1% 

-4% 

Books/stationery  stores 

8% 

43% 

Building  materials 

0% 

-13% 

Computer  stores 

20% 

8% 

Consumer  electronics 

14% 

14% 

Department  stores 

-13% 

-6% 

Discount  stores 

-13% 

0% 

Drug  stores 

-51% 

-23% 

Food  stores 

-4% 

-15% 

Furniture  and  accessories 

1% 

-12% 

Jewelry  stores 

15% 

6% 

Office  supply  stores 

-5% 

-26% 

Sporting  goods  stores 

1% 

-7% 

GAINS/LOSSES  IN  CLASSIFIED  CATEGORIES 

Classified  category 

YTD  Gain/loss% 

Nov.  2004  Gain/loss% 

Automotive 

-4% 

-13% 

Education 

3% 

6% 

Other  display  classified 

-2% 

-13% 

Real  estate 

3% 

-6% 

Recruitment 

9% 

-5% 

Note  only  four  Sundays  in  Nov.  ‘04  as  opposed  to  five  Sundays  in  Nov.  '03 

Source:  EiP/CMR  Newspaper  Advertising  Indices 
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Ifp’re  not  a  Web  browser 

Regular  visitors  to E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  stories  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of 
our  Web  reporting,  here's  a  recap  of  some  of  E&P's 
top  stories  for  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven’t 
done  so  already,  activate  your  registration  now 
by  visiting  www.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


Editorial  CaHoon  of  the  Month 


sUTEOFiuEunm 
SPEECH.  PEAJ^  T 


lUW. 

CoLOMU. 


JANUARY 

3B.\by,  baby,  baby  In  his  column,  Joe 
Strupp  starts  the  new  year  with  —  what 
else?  —  a  look  at  that  one  of  the  biggest 
journalistic  cliches  of  all:  the  “First  Local 
Baby  of  the  Year”  story. 

SLK'n  ER  iMPEREECr?  Arizona  Supreme 
Court  will  consider  a  lawsuit  over  a 
letter  to  the  editor. 


Rehrinc;  feei.ovv.  Outgoing  Ee^P  Editor 
of  the  Year  Eddie  Sears  hangs  up  his 
green  visor  at  The  Palm  Beach  Post. 

6Hiiai>ing  ELvsr  Michael  Cooke  leaves 
the  Windy  City  behind  to  become 
editor  of  New  York’s  Daily  News. 


CHIP  BOK,  AKRON  (OHIO)  BEACON  JOURNAL/ 
CREATORS  SYNDICATE,  JAN.  11 


Avoiding  snark  atiacks  In  a  Shoptalk, 
a  young  ESslP  reporter  offers  tips  to  news¬ 
papers  looking  to  reach  the  youth  demo. 

Going  nucekar  The  press  likes  to  com¬ 
pare  the  recent  tsunami  to  a  nuclear  blast, 
leaving  out  just  one  thing:  no  radiation 
spread  over  hundreds  of  miles. 

7  Another  meaning 
TO  “paid  COLI’MN” 
TMS  axes  columnist 
Armstrong  Williams 
after  his  funding 
arrangement  with  the 
Bush  administration 
is  revealed. 


Williams:  Dollars, 
but  no  good  sense  Embeds  here  ,and 

GONE  The  Tennessee 
embed  involved  in  that  controversial  “lack 
of  armor”  question  for  Donald  Rumsfeld 
remains  in  Iraq  vrith  his  Guard  unit.  Else¬ 
where  in  our  news  section,  the  Pentagon 
reveals  to  EelP  that  it  has  booted  five 
embeds  out  of  Iraq  in  recent  months  for 
breaking  the  rules.  And  Greg  Mitchell 
explains  in  his  column  why  many  embeds 
do  not  in  fact  tell  all. 


in  Lf:ssons  OF  THE  ‘60MiNrrF.s’ 
lU  REPORT  Newspapers  need  to  tighten 
their  own  ships,  among  other  things. 

Vidf;o  .stars  Gaming  gets  added  to  the 
regular  Arts  beat  at  many  newspapers. 

^Race  loser  An  exec  with  the  Metro 
chain  of  free  papers  apologizes  over 
racial  remarks  in  2003. 


Mr.  Anschi  rz  gofs  to  Washington 
Debut  of  daily  Washington  Examiner 
coming  Feb.  1,  perhaps  followed  by  more 
Anschutz  papers  elsewhere. 

R  atherg.ate  vs.  Wfiaponsgate  In  his 
column,  Greg  Mitchell  wonders  why  the 
official  non-finding  of  WMD  in  Iraq  will 
get  much  less  attention  than  the  official 
findings  on  the  “60  Minutes”  affair. 


Low-qu.ai.i  iy  CIRC?  In  a  Shoptalk,  for-  IQ  Wal-Mart  .strikes  back  Often  aller- 
mer  ABC  auditor  Jay  Schiller  wonders  lu  gic  to  newspapers,  the  retail  giant 

what’s  behind  the  latest  frenzy  over  “other  takes  out  a  bunch  of  ads  in  an  attempt 
paid”  and  “third  party”  circulation.  to  polish  its  image. 


CoRREt'i  iONS  Dept.  Papers  tally  their 
number  of  errors  in  2004.  But  what  if 
these  numbers 
are  wrong? 


10  AiJ  G  WHIZ? 
iL  Who  was 
that  masked 
man  at  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  rodeo?  Ali 
G?  A  Roanoke 
Times  reporter 
smells  a  Borat. 


Was  it  really  Ali  G  who  angered  rodeo  patrons? 
The  Roanoke  Times  was  first  with  the  story 


Cl  titng  to  fit  The  Seattle  Times 
announces  it  will  cut  some  100  jobs 

-  in  its  latest  attempt 

at  profitability. 

Shove  it  \vhf:re  ‘The 
Si'n’  im)n’t  .shine  Joe 
Strupp  dubs  Maryland 
5*12  Gov.  Robert  Ehrlich 
“Crybaby  of  the  Year” 
for  his  seemingly  end- 
odeo  patrons?  campaign  against 
I  the  storv  the  Baltimore  dailv. 
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Shoptalk 


A  newspaper  columnist  and  bloggers  wage  war  in  Minnesota 


IF  YOU  DON’T  BELIEVE  THAT  BLOGGERS  ARE  GIVING  NEWS- 

papers  a  headache,  talk  to  Nick  Coleman.  A  veteran  news¬ 
paper  columnist  for  the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune, 
Coleman  is  in  the  middle  of  an  old-fashioned  feud  with 
one  of  the  leading  conservative  Web  logs  in  the  country. 
So  far,  his  battle  with  Powerlineblog.com  —  Time  magazine’s 
“blog  of  the  year”  —  has  sparked  an  anger-spewing  column  by 
Coleman,  an  ombudsman’s  clarification,  and  a  threat  by  a  leading 
bank  to  pull  advertising  from  the  newspaper. 

Moreover,  it  has  confirmed  the  growing  ability  of  blogs  to  get 


under  the  skin  of  the  mainstream  media. 
"This  is  just  the  beginning,”  an  exasperat¬ 
ed  Coleman  warns.  “People  need  to  pay 
attention  to  [bloggers].  To  watch  out.” 

The  blog  war  began  in  December, 
when  Coleman  penned  a  column  on 
some  homeless  people  who  had  died. 
Powerlineblog.com,  which 
had  surged  in  influence  after 
playing  a  key  role  in  the  recent 
“60  Minutes”  scandal,  criti¬ 
cized  the  piece  in  several  post¬ 
ings.  One  blast  called  it  “a  lazy 
column  on  the  spirit  of  the 
season”  and  added  that  “the 
spirit  of  this  column  is  entirely 
that  of  the  liberal  shame  cul¬ 
ture.” 

Coleman’s  retort  follow'ed 
on  Dec.  29,  when  he  ripped  his  online 
critics,  saying,  “Extreme  bloggers  are  so 
bip  and  cool  they  can  make  fun 
of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  while 
working  out  of  paneled  bank  offices.” 
This  last  part  was  a  dig  at  Scott  Johnson, 
a  Powerline  co-founder  who  is  an  attor¬ 
ney  at  TCF  Bank,  a  major  Twin  Cities 
finance  company. 

In  that  same  piece,  Coleman  called  the 
bloggers  everything  from  “rottweilers  in 
sheep’s  clothing”  to  “reliable  partisan 


backs.”  He  claimed  that  the  site  and 
others  like  it  “are  dominated  by  the  right 
and  are  only  interested  in  being  a  mega¬ 
phone  \vithout  oversight,  disclosure  of 
conflicts  of  interest,  or  professional  stan¬ 
dards,”  adding  that  the  blog  was  “the 
biggest  link  in  a  daisy  chain  of  right-wing 
blogs  that  is  assaulting  main¬ 
stream  media.” 

This  tirade,  he  says,  was  not 
only  in  reaction  to  the  Decem¬ 
ber  postings,  but  what  he 
claimed  were  nearly  two  years 
of  attacks  on  him.  But  John¬ 
son,  and  his  partner, 
attorney  John  Hinderaker, 
maintain  that  Coleman  was 
mentioned  on  their  site  only 
twice  in  the  two  years  prior 
to  the  December  postings.  “I  find  it  to  be 
an  outrageous,  personal  attack  devoid  of 
substance  and  facts,”  Johnson  said,  refer¬ 
ring  to  Coleman’s  column.  The  bloggers 
also  shot  back  on  their  home  field,  plac¬ 
ing  a  lengthy  blog  response  that  called 
Coleman  the  “Star-Tribune’s  worst 
columnist.” 

But  Coleman’s  problems  didn’t  end 
there.  Shortly  after  the  New  Year,  TCF 
Bank  Chairman  and  CEO  Bill  Cooper 
wrote  an  angry  letter  to  the  Star-Tribune 


vowing  never  to  buy  advertising  in  the 
paper  again.  Cooper  was  incensed  that 
Coleman’s  column  had  attempted  to  link 
the  blog  to  TCF,  while  allegedly  hinting 
that  some  readers  should  withdraw  their 
money  from  the  finance  company.  “I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  blog  and 
Coleman  never  talked  to  me,”  Cooper 
says  now.  “It’s  ‘Dan  Rather’ journalism.” 

The  bloggers  also  complained  to  Star- 
Tribune  Reader  Representative  Kate 
Parry,  who  reviewed  their  (fharges  and 
eventually  put  a  clarification  in  the  paper 
related  to  the  Dec.  29  Coleman  column. 
The  blog’s  only  revenue  source,  the  paper 
clarified,  was  its  advertising. 

So  is  this  the  future  of  blog-newspaper 
relations  in  2005  and  beyond?  According 
to  Coleman,  yes,  and  not  in  a  good  way. 
He  says  traditional  news  outlets  need  to 
keep  tabs  on  the  blogs  and  shoot  back 
when  necessary.  “Editors  and  writers  in 
mainstream  media  are  very  naive,”  he 
says.  “Readership  and  pow'er  of  the  blogs 
is  increasing.”  He  also  claims  that  the 
blogs  are  dangerous  because  they  are  not 
under  the  same  ethical  restrictions  as 
mainstream  media  and  seek  to  stay  on 
the  attack,  facts  be  damned.  He  contends 
“the  mainstream  media  is  under  assault.” 

But  Powerline’s  Hinderaker  argues 
that  blogs  are  actually  more  accountable 
because  they  receive  immediate  reaction 
from  readers  and  can  be  criticized  by 
other  blogs,  many  of  which  are  read  by 
the  same  people.  “Mainstream  media 
doesn’t  have  the  checks  and  balances  you 
have  on  a  blog,”  he  says.  “If  a  blogger 
makes  a  mistake,  the  e-mail  is  packed 
with  responses  and  other  bloggers  jump 
on  it.  Newspapers  don’t  have  the  same 
relationship  with  their  readers.” 

Johnson,  his  colleague,  agrees,  adding 
that  the  growing  blog  power  is  good  for 
tbe  news  consumer.  “I  think  we  have  had 
a  very  productive  interaction  with  main¬ 
stream  media  and  they  are  paying  atten¬ 
tion,”  he  says.  “I  think  Nick  Coleman’s 
attitude  reflects  more  on  him  than  us.” 

For  ombud  Parry,  both  sides  should  be 
warned  to  be  careful  dealing  with  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  blog-newsprint  battles.  “I  have 
yet  to  find  anywhere  in  the  mainstream 
media  anyone  who  really  has  a  handle  on 
bloggers,”  she  asserts.  “We  are  dealing 
with  a  relatively  new  phenomenon.”  II 
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The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
is  proud  to  congratulate  Julia  Wallace 
on  being  named  Editor  of  the  Year 


In  2002,  Julia  Wallace  became  editor  of  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution, 
where  she  had  started  her  career  as  an  intern  25  years  earlier. 

Julia  inspires  her  team  of  more  than  500 journalists  to  innovate,  advance 
and  excel.  In  the  past  two  years,  the  AJC  has  introduced  an  array  of 
popular  new  sections  and  expanded  its  family  of  online  offerings. 
From  award-winning  war  coverage  to  uncompromising  watchdog 
reporting,  in  print  and  online,  AJC  staffers  deliver  the  news  that  matters 
most  to  metro  Atlantans. 

Julias  leadership  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  journalism  that’s  relevant, 
interesting  and  unexpected.  We  join  Editor  &  Publisher  magazine  in 
saluting  Julia  Wallace  on  her  latest  achievement. 


The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  I  ajc.com 

!  .  ,  .  ’  Delivers  all  da^  ^  a 
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City  employee  apprehends  a  stray  to  be  taken  to  the  San  Antonio  animal  shelter. 


How  a  newspaper 
helped  its  community 
become  more  humane. 


The  series  also  looked  at  successful  measures  used 
by  other  cities,  such  as  broad-based  spay/neuter 
programs  and  strong  pet  adoption  initiatives. 

“Death  by  the  Pound"  galvanized  the  community 
to  act.  Citizens  protested  at  the  city  pound.  Public 
meetings  were  held  on  the  matter.  There  was  an 
outpouring  of  leffers  fo  fhe  editor  and  responses 
fo  an  online  forum.  As  a  resulf,  Cify  Hall  replaced 
fhe  pound  direcfor,  hired  a  coordinator  for  pet 
adoption  volunteers  and  is  beginning  to  look  at 
alternatives  to  the  pound’s  gas  chambers. 

To  read  this  series  online,  go  to  mysanantonio.com 

By  helping  local  communities  identify  tough 
problems  and  explore  real  solufions,  Hearsf 
Newspapers  deliver  excellence  every  day. 


San  Antonio  is  facing  huge  growth  in  its  population 
of  sfray  animals.  Why  has  fhe  cify  failed  fo  gef 
fhis  surge  under  confrol  while  ofher  major  cifies 
have  made  significant  progress  with  this  nation¬ 
wide  problem? 

To  find  fhe  answer,  San  Antonio  Express-News  reporter 
Lisa  Sandberg  and  photographer  John  Davenport 
spent  four  months  interviewing  city  pound 
employees,  observing  their  practices,  researching 
and  writing  the  proactive  series,  "Death  by  the 
Pound."  They  found  San  Antonio  had  fallen  behind 
fhe  times  in  its  handling  of  unwanted  and  stray  dogs 
and  cats.  It  used  outmoded  practices  to  gas  nearly 
50,000  animals  in  2004  alone.  Local  readers  were 
shocked  to  discover  that  their  hometown  kills  more 
strays  per  capita  than  any  other  major  city  in  the  U.S. 
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